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What of the Trends, the Challenges, the Paths Toward Greater Success? 
tw) 


Changing EXPORT Potentialities 
for U.S. Agricultural Products 


James C. Foster 


CHIEF, LIVESTOCK AND MEAT-PRODUCTS SECTION, 
FOOD BRANCH, 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCH 


1 

= THE PAST several years, the 
export market has been a profitable out- 
let for the products of U.S. agriculture- 
one which has taken nearly any staple 
commodity the United States had to 
offer. The situation is a repetition of our 
experience during and after the first 
World War. Then, as now, agricultural 
production in Europe had been disrupted 
and the countries were looking to foreign 
sources for much-needed supplies. Also 
after the first World War, the United 
States made dollar credits available so 
that European countries could make pur- 
chases in this country. 

During the first World War, agricul- 
tural exports reached dollar values more 
than double those of the years 1914-15 
and 1915-16. For the fiscal year ended 
July 1919, exports totaled nearly $3,600,- 
000,000. This level was exceeded the next 
year by $250,000,000, giving a total value 
of more than $3,800,000,000 for agricul- 
tural commodities sold in foreign trade. 
The value of shipments in 1920 was a rec- 
ord for agricultural exports that has not 
been equaled in succeeding years. 

Our agricultural exports stayed above 
the billion-dollar mark during the years 
1921-31, although throughout this pe- 
riod the trend of the annual totals was 
downward. In the fiscal year ended July 
1, 1921, the value of such exports was 
approximately $2,600,000,000, but their 
value dropped the next year below $2.,- 
000,000,000. The trend was reversed in 
1924-25, but continued downward from 
that year, reaching approximately the 
billion-dollar level in 1930-31. 

The value of agricultural exports fell 
below a billion dollars in 1931-32, the 
total for the year being $752,000,000. 
This level set the pattern for our exports 
during the period from July 1931 to June 
1940, with the annual average of $734,- 
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000,000 for the 9 years. There were 2 
years during the period which varied 
significantly, but this average represents 
reasonably well the level upon which the 
export demands of World War II were 
superimposed. 


Impacts and Reactions in the 
1940's 


SHORTAGES of shipping space, the 
cash-and-carry provisions of the John- 
son Act, and other factors arising from 
the Second World War caused United 
States exports of agricultural commodi- 
ties to drop in 1940-41 to less than 50 
percent of the 1939-40 level. Our ex- 
ports totaled only $350,000,000—to give 
us the lowest value for the war period. 
In the next year (1941-42) the level of 
exports passed the billion-dollar mark, 
and for the third year of the war (1943- 
44) they exceeded $2,000,000,000. Ex- 
ports in 1943-44 were valued at nearly 
$2,300,000,000, which was the _ highest 


total for the 5 years of the war. Ship- 
ments did not exceed the $3,000,000,000 
mark until the second year after the 
war’s end. 

After VJ-day shipping became avail- 
able for the movement of more products 
from agriculture, particularly food. Our 
exports exceeded $2,800,000,000 in 1945- 
46, jumped to nearly $3,600,000,000 in 
1946-47, and, while declining, held above 
$3,400,000,000 in 1947-48. The dollar 
level of exports in the last 2 years has 
been nearly five times the average dollar 
level of the 1930’s. 

The decrease in the value of agricul- 
tural exports which started in 1947-48 
continued during the first 3 months of 
the new fiscal year. Exports for July, 
August, and September 1948 were 24, 11, 
and 16 percent, respectively, below those 
of the corresponding months of 1947. 
Furthermore, in the period of January-— 
September 1948 our exports were valued 
at only a little more than $1,900,000,000, 
as compared with nearly $2,400,000,000 





U.S. flour proceeds to oversea destinations. 











“The American farmer has demonstrated his ability to produce cheaply and efficiently.” 


for the corresponding period in 1947— 
a decrease of 19 percent. We seem to 
have reached a post-World War II pe- 
riod corresponding to the 1920’s follow- 
ing World War I. 


What Readjustments Loom? 


A REVIEW of the export market for the 
period of the two World Wars indicates 
rather clearly that the present level of 
exports is due for a downward adjust- 
ment. However, there is not much in- 
formation in the records to suggest how 
rapidly the adjustment will proceed or 
the level at which our exports will finally 
stabilize. The time required for the ad- 
justment and the level of future exports 
are dependent upon the speed and de- 
gree of world recovery and upon the will- 
ingness of this country to make inter- 
national trade a two-way exchange of 
goods. 

Agricultural production is recovering 
throughout the world. Evidence of the 
progress is given in a report made by 
Commission I to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, in its meeting held 
ture Organization, in its meeting held 
1948. In summary, the report finds: 

1. Cereals have reached a virtual equilib- 
rium between exportable surpluses and effec- 
tive demand 

2. As to sugar, the situation has changed 
from one of shortages and allocations to one 
raising fears of future surpluses. 

3. A gradual improvement in the rice situ- 
ation has been halted by failure of the mon- 
soon in South India and by political and 
economic disturbances in some Far Eastern 
areas 


4. Production of oil and fats has reached 
the prewar levels, but consumption in deficit 
regions, especially Europe, remains well below 
that of the prewar period 

5. The supply textile fibers in general 
is adequate to meet effective demand 


While the report carries an optimistic 
tone, it provides a word of caution by 





saying, “World stocks of food have been 
cut to the barest minimum and will stjjj 
be low at the end of 1948-49 so that the 
world will again depend upon the luck of 
next year’s harvest.” 

The report emphasizes as a major 
problem the difficulties deficit areas have 
in purchasing agricultural commodities 
from surplus-producing countries where 
hard currency is required. Thus, the 
level at which United States agricultura] 
exports will finally stabilize will be fixeg 
by the dollar credits available in the 
countries of the world to pay for the 
products they need. In this field there 
have been some encouraging develop. 
ments during the past few months. In 
the first 8 months of 1948, merchandise 
imports have been running at an annual 
rate of $7,000,000,000 a year, or nearly 
three times the prewar average. Having 
developed this level of imports at this 
stage of reconstruction, it is reasonable 
to expect that the level may be higher as 
recovery advances 


Help Derivable Krom 
“Import Stimulus” 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY of Commerce 
Thomas Blaisdell, writing in the No- 
vember 15 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, made the following statement: 
It is not unreasonable to assume that 
imports can reach a $10,000,000,000-to- 
$11,000,000,000 level, at current prices 
by 1952, the present terminal date for the 
Foreign Assistance Program It should 
then be possible for us to sustain our 





U.S. citrus fruits are enjoyed in many areas abroad. 
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exports at about present, if not some- 
what higher, levels, also at current prices, 
without further Governmental aid.” 

An import trade amounting to at least 
$10,000,000,000 seems to be the goal that 
is gradually taking shape in the minds of 
persons in a position to judge the possi- 
pilities of the future. If we stabilize 
our imports at this level at the close of 
the European Recovery Program, what 
should it mean to agriculture? 


Potent World Influences 


PRIOR TO THE WAR, Europe normally 
imported one-third of its total food re- 
quirements. This was the situation 
when the population of Europe was ap- 
proximately 250,000,000. During the war 
the population of the area increased by 
nearly 20,000,000, so that now the area is 
faced with even larger import require- 
ments. Assuming that Europe reaches 
its goals of prewar food production, the 
import requirements in the over-all will 
mean food for approximately 100,000,000 
people. 

At this time our attention is focused 
on Europe because of the European Re- 
covery Program. In considering the 
future of exports, however, we should 
not forget that other parts of the world 
provide a market for substantial amounts 
of our agricultural production. Popula- 
tion increases have occurred in these 
areas as well asin Europe. Through our 
widespread military operations Many 
people have been introduced to our food 
products for the first time. It seems 
certain that the level of demand from 
countries outside of Europe will also be 
higher than it was before the war. 


Foods Not Normally Included 
in Diet of Peoples Abroad 


IN ORDER TO MEET the requirements 
of foreign countries during the war, foods 
not normally included in the diet of a 
country often had to be substituted. Ob- 
jections to this policy were answered with 
the statement, ‘“‘They will eat it if they 
are hungry.” 

Wartime shortages of food made this 
statement the only practical answer then, 
but it is not the answer in a market sit- 
uation in which the buyer has an alter- 
native choice. Furthermore it does not 
follow that because a commodity is a 
welcome item in the American diet it will 
be the choice of a foreign buyer. We 
Shall have to fit our sales efforts to the 
market if we expect to sell the full range 
of our agricultural products. 

Those persons who are familiar with 
the dairy industry know that during the 
war we built a large capacity for the pro- 
duction of dried milk powder. Thus far, 
there has been no serious difficulty in dis- 
Posing of the available production, but 
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Taking aboard a grain cargo at a U. S. east-coast pier. 


in 1947 the supplies of non-fat dried milk 
solids were excessive for atime. It is the 
opinion of the industry that eventually 
we must depend upon an intensive export 
marketing program if production is to 
stay anywhere near present levels. For 
this reason representatives of the indus- 
try have been giving serious thought to 
the problem facing them in developing 
foreign markets. Early discussions of 
this problem brought us face to face with 
a difference in United States and foreign 
food habits that serves to illustrate the 
point of adjusting our sales efforts to the 
food habits of our customers. 

In the United States one of the largest 
outlets for non-fat dried milk solids is 
the baking industry. It would seem, 
therefore, that France with its high per 
capita consumption of bread could be de- 
veloped into a large consumer of non-fat 
dried milk solids. Actually France may 
develop into a large consumer of this 
product if conditions favorable to trade 
are developed, but it seems doubtful 
whether French bread will provide the 
immediate consumer outlet. The point 
is that bread is an item of diet almost 
sacred in the minds of Frenchmen. The 
French loaf is made without milk or 
shortening, and the result is a thickly 
crusted bread of nutty flavor and of much 
more solid texture than that supplied by 
our bakeries. Use of milk in French 


bread would result in a very different 
loaf. Any sales efforts we might make 
probably would not change the French- 
man’s taste for his particular kind of 
bread. On the other hand, present sales 
of dried-milk products in France indi- 
cate real possibilities for developing a 
permanent market if we concentrate our 
efforts on more promising users. For 
non-fat dried milk solids, possibilities are 
to be found in the pastry industry, the 
confectionary industry, the ice-cream in- 
dustry, and possibly institutional feeding. 


Fit Products to Specific Needs! 


BEFORE World War II we lost export 
markets to other countries because of 
our failure to fit our products to the 
needs of the area. This situation was 
particularly true regarding manufac- 
tured products, but it also has some ap- 
plication to agricultural products. With 
the best market in the world available to 
us through domestic sales we were in- 
clined to disregard the requirements of 
the foreign market. 

We can put our foreign salesmen in an 
advantageous position by knowing the 
requirements of the market to which we 
send them and by providing them with 
products packaged to meet consumer 
desires. 


(Continued on p. 47) 











Big Expansion Program, Keen Leadership, Vigorous Promotion, in Evidence 


Port Houston Serves Industrial 


Metropolis of the Southwest 


Rospert L. HORLANDER 


COMMERCIAL AGENT, 
HOUSTON DISTRICT OFFICE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


I, LITTLE MORE than a century, 
the city of Houston has advanced from a 
log-cabin frontier village overlooking 
sleepy Buffalo Bayou to a colossus rising 
on the coastal plain of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The history of Houston as a port city 
began when a steamer under the com- 
mand of Francis Richard Lubbock ven- 
tured up the bayou from Galveston Bay. 
Those on board the ship failed to spot 
the muddy road at the water’s edge which 
marked the town site. When it became 
impossible to proceed further up the 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is one in a series of articles which 
ForeticGn Commerce WEEKLY is publish 
ing from time to time, telling of the 
world-trade efforts, aims, and facilities of 
various business centers in this coun 
try—more particularly the port cities 
(New Orleans was discussed October 6, 
1945; St. Louis, May 17, 1947; Miami, 
August 23, 1947; Baltimore, December 6, 
1947: Mobile, June 26, 19418; Los An 
geles-Long Beach, September 25, 1948; 
and Cleveland, October 30, 1948.) In 
such presentations, this magazine feels 
that considerable s ope should be given 
to the distinctly local points of view and 
the element of civic pride—potent gener 
ators, alwavs, of commercial successes. 








bayou, those aboard realized they had 
missed Houston completely 
ing down slowly a short distance, the 


COURTESY HOUSTON PORT AND TRAFFIC BUREAL 


English-made cars being unloaded at the Port of Houston, Texas. 


After back- 


road leading to the town site was finally 
discovered. The owner of the steamer 
wrote of the event, “Upon landing we 
found stakes and footprints, indicating 
that we were in the town tract.”’ 

Today, colorful, busy Port Houston, lo- 
cated at the head of a man-made deep- 
water channel and 50 miles from the sea, 
carries more traffic than most of the 
eat natural ports of the world. Along 

miles of this waterway are massive 
industries valued at nearly a billion dol- 
lars, berthing space for 80 vessels, and 
huge warehouses and equipment to han- 
dle any type of cargo that can be shipped, 

Port Houston is normally the third- 
ranking deep-sea port in the United 
States in total tonnage handled. It is 
the leading oil and cotton port of the 
world, drawing cargo from the cotton- 
producing Southwest and oil from the 
world’s most prolific producing and re- 
fining areas. 

Oil and cotton are only two of the ex- 
portable products handled. Hundreds 
of other commodities—chemicals, rice, 
grain, flour, sulfur, carbon black, oil-well 
drilling equipment, just to name a few— 
flow from Houston to the far corners of 
the world and to other ports of the United 
States 
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Houston’s Position in 
International Trade 


OFFICIAL United States Army Engineer 
Statistics in 1946 placed Houston fourth 
in the Nation in total tonnage handled. 
This is the last year for which official 
figures are available. In that year Hous- 
ton handled 31,837,453 tons of cargo, only 
a million less than Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, the second and third ports, 
respectively. 

During 1947 unofficial statistics of the 
Houston Navigation District showed the 
port tonnage at 34,143,177 tons, another 
record-breaking total. And in 1948, it is 
estimated that approximately 40,000,000 
tons of commerce passed through the 
Port. 

Port Houston, at present, may rank 
anywhere from fourth to second in the 
Nation, since unofficial statistics for the 
period January through November 1948 
reveal that 37,038,563 tons were handled, 
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or a 20-percent increase over the corre- 
sponding period in 1947. In dollar value, 
the tonnage handled in 1947 is estimated 
to be in excess of $1,000,000,000. For 
1948, cargo valued at $1,027,384,800 was 
handled through the Port during the 
first 11 months. This represents an in- 
crease Of $368,212,500, or 55.8 percent 
over the corresponding period of 1947. 

There are several reasons for this phe- 
nomenal growth. The rise in commod- 
ity prices contributed to the increased 
dollar value of the shipping flowing 
through the Port. However, the increase 
in tonnage clearly indicates that there 
has been greater activity in both exports 
and imports. With the Big Inch and 
Little Inch pipe lines now being used for 
natural gas, the greatest tanker move- 
ment of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts in history is under way through the 
Port. Approximately 26,980,000 tons of 
petroleum, gasoline, and other petroleum 
products moved through the Port in 1947, 
as compared with 25,000,000 tons during 
1946. 

Partly as a result of the ECA program, 
the Port of Houston has set new records 
in the export of other products. Ex- 
ports of cotton are increasing steadily, 
and for the first quarter of the season 
show large gains over the corresponding 
period of 1947. The Houston Cotton Ex- 
change reported that a total of 205,428 
bales were exported during that period, 
or 64,007 more than for the like period 
in 1947. 

In grains the story is the same—-re- 
ceipts for the first 11 months of 1948 
totaled 41,917,142 bushels, compared with 
30,975,148 bushels during the correspond- 
ing period in 1947; shipments were 40,- 
658,271 bushels, compared with 29,510,- 
544 bushels. The superintendent of the 
Public Grain Elevator estimates that the 
1948 total surpassed by more than 35 
percent the total of 1947. 


From a Humble Beginning 


SINCE THE EARLY DAYS of Houston, 
the history of the Port reads like fiction. 
Who would have dreamed that the sea 
could have been brought 50 miles inland 
to the foot of Houston’s Main Street to 
carve out for this city a deep-water port 
that would rise to its present heights? 
Soon afer the steamer Laura, under 
the command of Francis Richard Lub- 
bock, had made its successful trip up the 
bayou to the new town site of Houston, 
A.C. Allen and John K. Allen, founders of 
the new city, engaged the famous old 
warship, the Constitution, to make a test 
trip down the bayou, the stream which 
runs into and becomes the Houston Ship 
Channel. The ship docked safely at the 
city landing, but was unable to turn 
downstream. There was a bend in the 
bayou, however, and the large vessel 
Swerved around without difficulty and 
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COURTESY HOUSTON PORT AND TRAFFIC BUREAU 


Thirteen ocean-going vessels can be seen loading and discharging cargo in this aerial 
view of the Turning Basin end of the long Houston Ship Channel on which ships carry 


commerce to all ports of the world. 


began the return trip. The spot was 
quickly named Constitution Bend. It is 
now Houston’s Turning Basin. 

In 1841 the Port of Houston was 
officially established by city ordinance, 
and on January 29, 1842, the Congress 
of Texas gave Houston the right to re- 
move obstructions from the bayou and 
improve navigation. These improve- 
ments assisted the Port of Houston to 
serve the cause of the Confederacy dur- 
ing the War Between the States. Block- 
ade runners slipped in during high water, 
or at high tide, loaded cotton and other 
valuable cargo aboard, and sped out be- 
fore the tide would drop and strand 
them. 

Late in the last century, private in- 
terests led by Commodore Charles Mor- 
gan, vigorous founder of the Morgan 
Line, did some dredging of the channel 
across Galveston Bay and improved the 
25-mile inland channel. Upon comple- 
tion, a chain was put across the channel 
at Morgan’s Point and tolls were charged 
vessels wishing to pass through. 

After the turn of the century, city, 
county, and Federal officials interested 
themselves in the project. In 1910, a del- 
egation headed by H. B. Rice, Mayor of 
Houston, went to Washington to seek 
funds for improving the channel and 
offered to pay half of the $2,500,000 cost. 
Their proposal was approved and the 
project assured. 

Following the passage of an enabling 
act by the State Legislature, the Harris 


County-Houston Ship Channel Naviga- 
tion District, governing body of the Port, 
was created, and a Harbor Board, later 
absorbed, was named. To this body con- 
siderable credit must be given for the 
progress made to develop the Port dur- 
ing this period. Many prominent men 
have served on the Board during its his- 
tory. Such well-known names as Jesse 
H. Jones, J. T. Scott, Thomas H. Ball, 
Cc. G. Pillot, R. M. Farrar, and many 
others appear. 

A bond issue was voted and the first 
wharf unit of a number of docks and 
terminal facilities was completed in Au- 
gust 1915. When the Satilla, a South- 
ern Steamship Line vessel, sailed into the 
port that month, Port Houston was offi- 
cially opened to deep-sea commerce and 
a new era in the Port’s history had begun. 

Eventually more bonds were voted, ap- 
propriations made, dredging done, and 
wharves and improvements were built 
until Houston’s Port rose to its high 
standard of today. More than $24,000,- 
000 had been invested in the port by the 
navigation district and $30,000,000 by the 
Federal Government. Both are continu- 
ing to add to this investment with more 
and more improvements each year. 


The Industrial Trend 


THE PORT OF HOUSTON has developed 
in three chief phases. The first, during 
the 1920’s, was the cotton era. At this 
time cotton from the fertile farmlands 
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of the Southwest was the magnet that 
drew ships to the city at the head of the 
ship channel. As more and more ships 
came in, port interests began looking 
around for other cargo to load aboard 
the incoming and outgoing vessels. 

Then, during the 1930’s, the Houston 
area boomed with oil. Petroleum be- 
came the second great product to attract 
ships. Oil companies built plants and 
refineries along the ship channel, and 
vast quantities of petroleum, gas, and 
petroleum products started moving in 
export trade. 

The third phase, chemicals, is rapidly 
gaining in importance today. Gigantic 
chemical plants have mushroomed along 
the winding ship channel since the end 
of the war. Products from these plants 
are now moving abroad, and may in the 
future become the Port’s leading export 
cargo. 

Statistically, a large percentage of 
Houston’s greatness has developed since 
1939. In only nine short years Houston 
has emerged as the leading industrial 
metropolis of the South and as the focal 
point of the mounting migration of in- 
dustry to the Nation’s new industrial 
frontier—the Texas Gulf Coast. 

Since 1939: 

The number of manufacturing plants 
has almost doubled. 

Industrial employment has more than 
trebled. 

Consumption of nonresidential natural 
gas has increased 400 percent. 

The value of industrial products has 
increased 600 percent. 

Consumption of nonresidential electric 
power has trebled. 

Wages paid by manufacturers 
increased 600 percent. 

These are only some of the indexes that 
bear witness to the industrial growth that 
has come to Houston during and since 
World War II. This growth is now being 
reflected by one of the greatest postwar 
industrial construction programs in the 
Nation. For Houston, unlike many areas 
of the United States, the postwar period 
turned out to be, not a leveling-off period 
but one of even more extensive expansion 
than during the war years. 

For metropolitan Houston, including 
the Houston Ship Channel industrial 
area, the over-all postwar construction 
program approaches the billion-dollar 
mark. This includes construction of al] 
types—industrial, commercial, residen- 
tial, institutional, and public construc- 
tion projects that have been completed, 
are under way, or are planned for the 
immediate future. 

The inductrial part of this over-all 
program is of great significance, since it 
alone amounts to well over $300,000,000 
in diversified new productive facilities in 
the chemical field, in oil and gas, in food 
products, in building materials, in ma- 


have 





Cover Picture Portrays Scene 
at Port Houston 


Attention is called to the fact that 
the picture on the cover of this issue 
of ForeiGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY 
represents a scene at the Port of 
Houston—and also, by good for- 
tune, it may be regarded as illus- 
trating the theme of our first feature 
article, on exports of U.S. agricul- 
tural products. 











chinery and other metal goods, and along 
other lines. 

Probably the outstanding feature of 
Houston’s postwar development is to be 
found in the ever-expanding chemical 
industries. A new chemical industry has 
mushroomed along the 600-mile Texas 
Gulf Coast with Houston as the most ac- 
tive point. Chemical plant investments 
in Houston Ship Channel-Texas City area 
alone exceed $227,000,000, with still fur- 
ther expansion planned. 

There are sound reasons for Houston’s 
record industrial expansion. It results 
from a combination of many factors, 
some of which include: 

1. Great adjacent production of 
materials. 

2. Advantageous transportation facili- 
ties, labor supply, and climatic condi- 
tions. 

3. A continuous market area 
growing rapidly in population. 

4. Strategic location and wide-open 
sites for dispersion of industry in a war- 
threatened world. 

5. An upsurge in 
basic raw materials 
processes. 

It is interesting to note that Robert E 
Wood, chairman of the board of Sears. 
Roebuck & Co., writing in the September 
issue of Reader’s Digest, called the Gulf 
Coast crescent the Nation’s “New Fron- 
tier” and said: ‘““Within a 200-mile radius 
of this city ‘Houston) more wealth is 
taken from the soi] than from any other 
area of equivalent size on earth: more oil, 
more natural gas, more rice, about 90 
percent of the world’s sulfur, plus cot- 
ton galore, salt, timber, grass for live- 
stock, sugarcane, minerals from the sea.” 

He also commented on the chemical 
developments as follows: ‘‘We are accus- 
tomed to concentrations of industry 
around what is called the ‘industrial 
trinity’—iron, coal, and limestone. Now 
there looms a ‘chemical trinity’—acids, 
hydrocarbons, and fresh water. The 
Gulf Coast has them all in virtually un- 
limited quantities: acids in sulfur and 
salt, hydrocarbons in petroleum and nat- 
ural gas, fresh water from the heavens. 
This is the basic reason for the biggest 
thing happening on the Gulf; the shift 
of the busy petro-chemicals industry to 
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this section—75 chemical manufactyr. 
ing companies have been built here Since 
1940, more than half of them since the 
end of the war.” 

It may be further noted that the land 
area Within a 300-mile radius of Houston, 
which constitutes only 5.7 percent of the 
land acreage of the continental] United 
States, in 1947 produced 37 percent of 
the Nation’s oil and 39 percent of the 
Nation’s natural gas. This same area 
has 44 percent of the Nation’s oil reserves 
and 47 percent of its natural-gas reserves, 


Port Houston Facilities and 
Services 


WHILE THERE HAS BEEN a rapid jn. 
dustrial expansion in the Houston area. 
there has been a corresponding expan. 
sion of the facilities of the Port of 
Houston. 

At the present time most modern and 
efficient facilities are in use at the Port 
by shippers and freight receivers 
Whether the cargo is composed of heavy 
lifts, such as massive machinery, or Car- 
tons of the lightest weight, this holds 
good. 

Throughout the 30 years during which 
Houston has been in the midst of com- 
petition for the Nation’s commerce, the 
Port has missed no chances to provide 
both the facilities and the handling 
equipment. Not only have current needs 
been cared for but plans for future needs 
have been made and put into effect. 

Three of the four shipside terminals 
for hire on the Houston waterway are 
operated by private interests. The 
fourth is owned and operated by the 
Navigation District. Despite this differ- 
ent ownership, all four terminals abide 
by a tariff drawn up by the Navigation 
District as to charges for various services 

Arrangements in both the public and 
the privately owned terminals are such 
as to offer economical and efficient han- 
dling of a varied line of commerce. In 
several terminals have aillo- 
cated a particular space for the handling 
of a certain commodity, and have in- 
stalled special handling devices for the 
more efficient loading or unloading of the 
cargo 

A brief review of the four principal 
terminals will give an indication as to the 
storage facilities and handling equipment 
available to shippers at Port Houston. 


cases the 


Facilities 

The Harris County-Houston Ship 
Channel Navigation District Public Docks 
have 18 ship berths; 1,232,898 square feet 
of shipside covered transit space; 384,259 
square feet of open storage space; rail- 
road-car storage for 4,500 cars adjacent 
to the docks; equipment of two 50-ton- 
per-hour suction machines; 12 locomo- 
tive cranes from 10 to 50 tons each; 
caterpillar cranes; finger lift machine; 
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warehouse tractors; tractors for switch- 
ing railroad cars; a 3,500,000-bushel- 
capacity grain elevator, with sacking 
plant at shipside. 

Long Reach Docks of the Houston 
Wharf Co., which is a division of the Gulf 
Atlantic Warehouse Co., has eight ship 
perths; 139.009 square feet of wharf 
apron space, a rail concentration yard 
adjoining with a 600-car capacity; equip- 
ment of 75-ton stiff-leg electrical crane, 
locomotive cranes, finger lift machines, 
switch and warehouse tractors; 720,009 
square feet of covered transit sheds at 
shipside. 

Manchester Terminal has four ship 
berths; modern concrete warehouses and 
docks, the largest open storage yards in 
the Southwest; 1,500 feet of single-rail 
tracks on the wharf apron, spotting 
yards with a 125-car capacity; a transit 
shed 1,600 feet long and 160 feet wide 
with depressed tracks adjacent; two 
high-density compresses and a fast con- 
veyor system. 

The Ship Channel Compress Co. has 
two ship berths; warehouse space for 
150,000 bales of cotton or other general 
cargo; all types of mechanical cargo- 
handling equipment; its own cotton com- 
press, Weighing, and sampling facilities. 

In addition, there are 48 docks owned 
by private industry 
Services 

Houston's bustling port today has the 
best steamship service in its history. 
Scores of lines connect the port with all 
parts of the world on fast, scheduled runs. 

More than 65 lines offer service from 
In addi- 
tion, there are a large number of char- 
tered vessels operating under private 


Houston to foreign countries. 


contract to various ports. 

More than 80 tanker lines offer service 
between Houston and world ports. Many 
others handle products of local refineries 
exclusively under private contract. 

Approximately 30 lines connect Hous- 
ton with Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports 
and with other Gulf ports. 

Port Houston is served by six trunk- 
line railroad systems and the Port Ter- 
minal Railroad, which offers ample 
switching services to all lines. It is 
served also by good highway transporta- 
tion for truck lines. 

It is a teeming International Air Gate- 
way with seven domestic and interna- 
tional air lines. 

Once its proud boast was: “Houston, 
where 18 railroads meet the sea.” To- 
day, it may well say: “Houston, where 
railways, highways, and skyways of the 
Nation meet the ship lanes of the world.” 


Many Advantages Offered to the 
Shipper 

BECAUSE OF Port Houston’s strategic 

location, there exists a rate structure 
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COURTESY HOUSTON PORT AND TRAFFIC BUREAU 


Big ship-repair, shipbuilding, engineering, and steel-fabrication plant on the 


Houston Ship Channel. 


It is a logical 
port of exit for a multitude of products 
that move from the Mid-Continent area 
to the world markets. 

Houston enjoys equal rates with other 
ports to Chicago, to that area extending 
from the Red River to the Canadian 
border, and to the Indiana-Illinois State 
line. Because Houston is nearer to 
points west of the Mississippi River, the 
shipper may save time by having his 
cargo routed through Port Houston. 


favorable to the shipper. 


Port Administration 
PORT HOUSTON is operated by a five- 
member Navigation Commission ap- 
pointed by the city and county govern- 
ments. Commissioners serve without 
pay as a public service. 

The Board of Commissioners appoints 
a general manager and director of the 
Port as the executive in charge of the 
Board’s affairs, and to supervise and di- 
rect the many responsibilities and proj- 
ects that naturally grow out of the oper- 
ation of this great Port. 

Col. Wilson G. Saville is the Commis- 
sion Chairman. A West Point graduate, 
he is a former Army Engineer officer with 
a wide range of experience in the super- 
vision of large construction and engi- 
neering projects. 

General Manager of the Houston Navi- 
gation District is Gen. W. F. Heavey. 
Gen. Heavey recently came to Houston 
from New York to assume his duties as 
General Manager of the Port. A hero 


of two wars and a notable engineer, Gen. 
Heavey helped master-mind New York 
City’s $114,000,000 _ port-rehabilitation 
program. He also served at one time as 
District Engineer for the New York dis- 
trict, the largest and most important of 
the Army Engineers’ districts. 

Gen. Heavey and his staff have em- 
barked upon an aggressive program to 
achieve a new goal for the Port of Hous- 
ton—that is, second-ranking port in the 
Nation. 


Port Houston Plans for the 
Future 


COMBINING broad planning and aggres- 
sive action, the Port has launched a far- 
reaching program of port improvement, 
cargo solicitation, and promotion. The 
campaign was developed by the Houston 
Port and Traffic Bureau, and is being 
executed on a cooperative basis by the 
Houston Navigation District and private 
Port interests. 

The Navigation District, which oper- 
ates the public docks, grain elevator, and 
other facilities, joined by the private ter- 
minals—the Manchester Terminal Corp., 
the Gulf Atlantic Warehouse Co., and 
the Ship Channel Compress Co.—are 
making numerous improvements to the 
Port’s wharf and cargo-handling facili- 
ties. 

The Navigation District will enlarge its 
port facilities through a 3-year improve- 
ment program that will cost $9,000,000. 

(Continued on p. 46) 

















Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 





Release of 45,000,000,000 Francs 
From French Counterpart Fund 
Will Spur Varied Projects 


The release of an additional 45,000,- 
000,000 francs (approximately $150,000,- 
000 at the “free market’’ rate of ex- 
change) from the French counterpart 
fund was announced recently in Paris, 
says ECA’s Washington office. 

Fifteen billion francs will be used to 
continue French reconstruction projects 
for which 85,060,000,000 francs have al- 
ready been released during the past year. 
The 15,000,000,000 francs are divided as 
follows: 


Billion 

francs 
Hydroelectric development--_-_----__- 8 
Modernization of coal mines__- : 5 
Coke plants_-__--- : hie eae ae i 
Electrification of railroads___ - s &2 


Five billion francs will be used for the 
exploration for and development of 
scarce materials, mainly in oversea ter- 
ritories of the French Union. This is in 
addition to the 5,000,000,C00 francs ear- 
marked for similar use at the end of 
October. The ECA Paris mission said 
that projects to be financed out of these 
10,000,000,000 francs will be discussed 
jointly by the French Government and 
ECA and that particular attention will 
be given to the development of those 
sources of material in which the United 
States resources are deficient or poten- 
tially deficient. 

The remaining 25,000,000,000 will be 
used to reduce the level of advances of 
the Bank of France to the State by 25,- 
000,000,000 francs. This 25,000,000,000 
will not finance new expenditure of the 
French Government but will reimburse 
Bank of France “provisional’’ advances 
which, as a result, will decrease from 
170,000,000,000 to 145,000,000,000. - The 
French Government has made this an 
effective retirement of its debt by an- 
nouncing that it would not request from 
the Parliament next March 31 a continu- 
ation of the present ceiling of 200,000,- 
000,000 francs on Bank of France ad- 
vances. Instead, on March 31, 1949, the 
date on which the present authorization 
lapses, the ceiling will revert to the old 
figure of 175,000,000,000. 

The French Government said that it 
is the first time in 20 years that the ceil- 
ing of Bank of France advances to the 
State has been lowered. The French 
Government has expressed again by this 
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action its intention to continue to fight 
inflation and to restore the purchasing 
power of the franc. It is expected that 
appropriate fiscal measures will be taken 
during the next year to keep the level 
of provisional advances below the 175,- 
000,000,000 figure. 

Counterpart funds are French francs 
deposited in a special account equivalent 
to the amount of dollar grants received 
by the French Government through 
ECA. 


Work of “Productivity Teams” 
Promises Broad Benefits 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced on January 2 that the 
first of a number of productivity teams 
or training missions from the United 
Kingdom is expected to arrive in the 
United States about February 1 to study 
developments in the plants of American 
companies. 

This on-the-spot interchange of data 
on industrial methods, production tech- 
niques, management and employee-rela- 
tions experience, is expected to stimulate 
new ideas for achieving greater produc- 
tivity in industries of the United 
Kingdom. 

The first productivity team to reach 
the United States from any of the Euro- 
pean countries participating in the Re- 
covery Program comprised seven trade 
unionists from Norway who arrived in 
New York City on December 29. They 
reached Washington January 2 to meet 
with representatives of the ECA, the 
Department of Labor, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods during the first week of 
the new year. 

Productivity teams from the United 
Kingdom will make their trips under the 
auspices of the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity, of which Philip D. Reed 
is chairman of the U. S. section. The 
purpose of this Council, established on 
the initiative of Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman, is to further the pro- 
gram of increasing productivity in the 
United Kingdom, now being actively 
pursued by both management and labor. 

The United States members of the 
Council were chosen by Mr. Hoffman, 
who was assisted by two top American 
trade-union officials appointed to his 





ee , 


staff as advisers on ECA labor policies jn 
May 1948. They are Clinton S. Golden 
assistant to the president of the CIo 
United Steel Workers of America, and 
labor adviser to the American Mission 
for Aid to Greece; and Bert M. Jewell, 
former president of the Railway Em- 
ployees Department of the AFL and in- 
ternational representative of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association. 

In facing productivity problems, ECA 
advisers have reported that the British 
and American representatives of both in- 
dustry and labor are eager to perform an 
international public service. Asa result, 
morale of the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity is reported as high, and it 
is expected that similar cooperative ef- 
forts will be launched in other Marshal] 
Plan countries 


OEEC Experts Reach Washington 


At the invitation of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in Washington, 
a delegation of experts from the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coopera- 
tion were due to arrive in Washington 
from Paris on January 6. This group will 
be available for consultation with ECA 
officials who are now reviewing the par- 
ticipating-country programs. It is ex- 
pected that the delegation will be in 
Washington for about 2 weeks 

The OEEC group will be led by Baron 
Snoy, representing Paul Henri Spaak, 
chairman of the Council of the OEEC. 
It will include Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Robert Marjolin, secretary-general of the 
OEEC, as well as a number of staff ex- 
perts 


ECA Issues Recapitulation of 
Allotments 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced recently total allot- 
ments by type of aid for countries par- 
ticipating in the European Recovery 
Program for the period April 1948 
through March 1949. 

Previously, ECA had announced these 
allotments by quarters, and the new an- 
nouncement is a recapitulation of the 
four quarters and represents the avail- 
able programing funds under the first 
ECA appropriation. 

The recapitulation does not represent 
the sum of the quarterly allotments as 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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South African Co-op Seeks 
Market for Ostrich Feathers 


In an effort to establish a market for 
ostrich feathers in the United States, 
Die Klein Karoolandboukooperasie Bep- 
erk, a South African feather coopera- 
tive, would welcome information from 
American firms on the following points: 

1. Are American manufacturers or dealers 
interested in importing ostrich feathers? 

2. What uses do United States importers 
or manufacturers make of the various types 
of feathers brought into this country? 

3. What are the required specifications for 
ostrich feathers in the United States? 

4. Are most of the ostrich feathers stripped 
by the manufacturer in the United States? 

5. Is there a market in the United States 
for ostrich skins? (They are used in South 
Africa for high-grade fancy leather work in 
the manufacture of women's handbags and 
shoes. ) 

Answers to questions 2 and 3 are par- 
ticularly desired inasmuch as South Afri- 
can feather producers have been unable 
to obtain an accurate picture of American 
uses and requirements and consequently 
cannot plan the direction and grading of 
their output for export. 

The cooperative is said to handle ap- 
proximately 75 percent of South Africa’s 
feather exports, and numbers about 1,000 
members. While not all of the members 
deal in ostrich feathers, most of them 
have a legitimate interest in the industry. 

Firms interested in this inquiry are 
asked to communicate with Dan Maree, 
Manager, Die Klein Karoolandboukoop- 
erasi Beperk, Oudtshoorn, Cape Province, 
Union of South Africa. 


Chile’s Radio Stations 
Seek U. S. Equipment 


Catalogs, prices, sales terms, and tech- 
nical literature are desired from United 
States manufacturers and exporters of 
equipment and accessories for radio 
broadcasting stations by the Asociacién 
de Radiodifusoras de Chile. This organi- 
zation is reportedly particularly inter- 
ested in modern methods and materials 
for radio broadcasting, including studio 
equipment, engraved and _ transcribed 
programs, magnetic engravers, equip- 
ment for engraving phonograph disks, 
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and other elements required in preparing, 
issuing, and controlling radio programs. 

The association, composed of local 
radio broadcasting stations, seeks these 
data on behalf of its members, whose 
orders for equipment and parts it super- 
vises to make certain that they are in- 
tended for the exclusive use of the re- 
spective station. Each station, however, 
places its own orders either directly with 
foreign suppliers or through their regu- 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


lar local distributors or sales representa- 
tives. 

It is understood that the association re- 
ceived from the Consejo Nacional de 
Comercio Exterior (National Foreign 
Trade Council) foreign exchange 
amounting to approximately US$70,000 
during 1948 for the importation of 
equipment and parts by individual mem- 
bers. A larger allotment is anticipated 
during 1949. 





Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


country and abroad 


of International Trade. 


Animals (Live): 17 

Chain: 26. 

Chemicals: 1 

Cutlery: 13, 16. 

Dyes and Pigments: 1. 
Eyelashes (Artificial) : 12. 
Fibers: 27. 

Film (Photographic) : 37. 
Fire-Fighting Equipment: 33 
Greeting Cards: 14. 
Insecticides: 31. 

Iron, Steel, and Tin Plate: 25, 30. 


35. 
Lumber: 7, 24. 


1, 8, 18, 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 29. 
Machine Tools: 36. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on 
the firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 


obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Officers, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Leather, Chamois, and Shoe Findings: 1, 5, 


Machinery and Equipment (Industrial) : 


these firms. Detailed information on 


Metals and Minerals: 11, 15. 

Musical Instruments: 3, 10. 

Phonograph Equipment: 9. 

Pipe and Fittings: 25. 

Printing and Lithographic Equipment and 
Supplies: 2. 

Refrigerators: 37. 

Soaps and Soap Powder: 4, 34. 

Sporting Goods: 19. 

Steel Products: 6, 22. 

Tanning and Finishing: 1. 

Technical Information: 1. 

Textiles: 27. 

Tires: 32. 

Toilet Articles; 34. 

War (Paraffin) : 31. 

Wire: 25. 
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Firms interested in developing this 
opportunity for the sale of their products 
are invited to communicate with the Aso- 
ciacion de Radiodifusoras de Chile, Ca- 
silla 3591, Santiago, Chile. 


Inventor Offers Rights To 
Manufacture New Machine 


American firms are offered world 
patent rights to a machine which, under 
certain circumstances, will produce ar- 
tificial honeycomb from beeswax. 

The inventor, Claude Gadd-Claxton, 
of Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, believes 
that this device has great potentialities 
for increasing pollination, and in turn, 
the production of honey. He is of the 
opinion also that it has remarkable 
profit-making possibilities, since the cost 
of producing the honeycomb by this 
means is relatively low. ‘(A table show- 
ing estimated cost of production per 24- 
hour day, on the basis of 8,400 combs, 
has been prepared by Mr. Gadd-Claxton, 
and copies are available from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Brance, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 

Mr. Gadd-Claxton does not wish to 
form a company for purposes of ex- 
ploiting his invention, but prefers to sell 
outright the world patent rights, for a 
price of £100,000, plus 4 percent royalty. 
In lieu of the royalty, he would, however, 
accept £50,000. He is also prepared to 
supervise the final assembly and instal- 
lation of the machines, as well as initial 
production for a salary based on £2,000 
annually, plus reasonable expenses. 

Firms interested in this offer may write 
for further details to Mr. Gadd-Claxton, 
Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, or to W. J. 
Ward, P. O. Box 40, Ndola, Northern 
Rhodesia. 


Opportunity To Sell Plant 
Equipment in Mexico 


Plans of Guanos y Fertilizantes, S. A., 
of Mexico City, to construct a large 
ammonium-sulfate and _ sulfuric-acid 
fertilizer plant suggest possibilities for 
the sale of equipment in connection 
therewith. The plant will be operated 
on natural gas and sulfur derived from 
the oil fields at Poza Rica. 

While contracts for the design and 
construction have already been let, it is 
thought that United States manufactur- 
ers and exporters of equipment for such 
a plant would be interested in investi- 
gating requirements. Inquiries may be 
addressed to Guanos y Fertilizantes, 
S. A., Venustiano Corranzo, 25, 6° Piso, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Austrian Goods Offered 
for Export to U. S. 


The Oesterreichische Ex- und Import 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft, in Austria, has is- 
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sued a list covering a wide range of com- 
modities available for export from that 
country. The Department of Commerce 
has five copies of this list, which may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

This organization, which is sponsored 
by the Austrian Chamber of Commerce, 
is a private association of 700 individual 
firms, of which approximately 500 are 
manufacturers and about 200 are export- 
ers and importers. It does not, in itself, 
engage in business, but collects offers to 
sell from members and offers to buy 
from firms abroad, either on a cash or 
a compensation basis. 

Interested parties may contact Oester- 
reichische Ex- und Import Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft, Gluckgasse 1, Vienna I, 
Austria. 


Bids Invited on Two 
Pumping Units for Bombay 


Bids are invited by the Bombay Port 
Trust for the supply of two units of 
pumping sets of the centrifugal type, 
having a capacity of about 700 gallons 
per minute, electrically operated for 
working in an underground tank. Each 
set is to be complete with motor starters, 
foot valves, and sluice valves. 

February 14, 1949, has been designated 
as the last day for receiving bids in Bom- 
bay, which should be addressed to the 
Controller of Stores, Bombay Port Trust, 
Clarke Bunder Mazagon, Bombay 10, 
India. 

The Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived five sets of specifications and 
tender conditions. Firms interested in 
bidding may obtain one set on a loan 
basis, upon application to the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Denmark—Eric V. Danielsen, represent- 
ing A/S Bogense Garveri (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer, sales/indent agent) 
Stegovej, Bogense, is interested in importing 
from the United States tannery machines 
and equipment for drying and pigmenting 
leather and skins, as well as chemicals, dyes, 
and pigments for tanning purposes; in ex- 
porting to the United States upper leather 
and shoe linings; and in obtaining technical 
information on tanning and finishing (in- 
cluding drying processes) calfskins for 
chrome-tanned upper leather and pickled 
sheepskins and pretanned goatskins for 
chrome- and vegetable-tanned shoe linings 
Scheduled to arrive January 29, via New 
York City, for a visit of 30 days. U.S. ad- 
dress: Vanderbilt. Hotel, Park Avenue at 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Buffalo, Syracuse, Fulton, 
(N. Y.), Peabody (Mass.), Salem (Mass.), 
Woburn (Mass.), Hartford, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington (Del.), Milwaukee, and Park- 
ridge, Iil.). 

2. Venezuela—Luis Maria Chafardet Ur- 
bina, representing himself (publisher) and 
Aeronautica (publisher, importer, sales 
indent agent), both, Este 4, No. 219-1, Apar- 





tado 1309, Caracas, is interested in purchas- 
ing modern magazine printing and litho. 
graphic equipment and supplies. Scheduleq 
to arrive December 21, via New York City, 
for a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o José 
B. Canudas, Revista Aérea Latino Americana 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N Yy. 
Itinerary: New York and Washington 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN CoMMERcg 
WEEKLY, January 3, 1949.) 


Licensing Opportunities 


3. Spain—J. Williams C. Haynes (im. 
porter), General Aranda No. 136, 1°, El Ferro} 
del Caudillo, is interested in obtaining a 
license to manufacture plastic harmonicas 
or in acquiring sole selling rights for Spain, 
or to act, alternatively, as shareholder in 
joint enterprise 


Import Opportunities 


4. Australia—Tup Products (Subsidiary of 
Motorite Equipments Pty. Ltd.), (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler), 188-196 Peel Street, 
North Melbourne, Victoria, wishes to export 
and seeKs agent for very good-grade house- 
hold soap powder (“Tup" brand), suitable 
for domestic laundry and dish washing 
Boxes contain i pound (16 ounces) net 
weight, and are packed 36 to wooden export 
case. Packets are of .016 white-lined manila 
or chip board, print in blue and primrose 
Price available upon request from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

5. Australia—F. Venn-Brown (manufac- 
turers’ agent, as selling agent for Basilwood 
Tannery, Sydney), 6th floor, 119 York Street, 
Sydney, offers to export first-quality chamois 
leather of Australian and New Zealand pelts, 
processed in Australia Firm states it is in 
a position to export up to 600 dozen skins 
each month. Sample cuttings or skins will 
be submitted to prospective buyers. Subject 
firm states it would consider appointing a 
representative in the United States. Price 
list is available upon request from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 

6. Belgium—CEBELAC Société Centrale 
Belge des Alliages et Aciers Spéciaux, S. A 

manufacturer), 82 Rue des Hayettes, Mont- 
sur Marchienne, offers to export 2,000 tons 
each month of crude bottom teemed ingots 
of Siemens-Martin steel, SAE and API speci- 
fications. Inspection available at seller's 
factory, at buyer’s convenience and expense 

7. Canada—Kendall Baker & Co. Limited 
(manufacturers’ agents, lumber brokers), 365 
Yonge Street, Toronto 1, wishes to export the 
following lumber: Jack pine, spruce, white 
pine, Norway pine, birch—-white and yellow 
hard and soft maple, hardwood and soft- 
wood dimension stock (furniture dimension 
stock, spool wood, bobbin wood, squares and 
flooring). Grading according to standards 
of National Hardwood Lumbermen’'s Associa- 
tion. Inspection available by N. H. L. A 
grader. Cost of inspection shared equally 
by buyer and seller 

8. France—Société des Machines Marillier 
(manufacturer), 8, Rue Pouchet, Paris, (17), 
has available for export at least 10 pneu- 
matic molding machines each month 
Principle of operation: simultaneously oF 
separately—pressure and shock. Literature 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C 

9. France—Supertone (manufacturer), 10 
bis, Rue Baron, Paris, offers to export and 
seeks agency for phonograph playing arms 
and turntable assembly. Playing arm fea- 
tures overhead needle insert slot and auto- 
matic extraction of the needle by means of 
a patented system. Illustrated leaflet is 
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available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Germany—Curt Asten, Hauptstrasse 
151, Hamburg-Blankensee, offers to export 
all kinds of string instruments such as basses, 
cellos, violins, guitars, lutes, and mandolins. 

11. Germany—Kurt W. Berg & Co., Chile- 
hause B, (24a) Hamburg 1, desires to export 
German graphites for use in manufacturing 
pencils and batteries. 

12. Germany—Erika Frohlich, (24b) Gross- 
Wittensee, Ub. Eckernforde/Holstein, (British 
Zone), offers to export highest-quality arti- 
ficial eyelashes for actresses, also upper and 
lower lashes for window-dolls. 

13. Germany—Adolf Hoog, Amandastrasse 
74, Hamburg 6, wishes to export Solingen 
cutlery. 

14. Germany—Arthur Loewel, Parade- 
strasse 35, (1) Berlin-Tempelhof (U.S. Zone), 
wishes to export handpainted greeting cards. 
A few sample cards are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

15. Germany—Dr. Hans-Paul Miller, Ber- 
zeliusstrasse 84, Hamburg 48, is interested in 
exporting and obtaining selling agent for 
barytes for oil drilling and coal-washing. 

16. Germany—R. H. Schmidt, Am Romer- 
hof 5, Junkersdorf b/K6ln, wishes to export 
barber-shop razors manufactured in Solingen 

17. Germany—Hermann Schulte, (23) 
Brickwedde uber Bersenbruck / Hannover 
(British Zone), Offers first-class, registered 
German short-haired hounds; also short-, 
rough-, and long-haired dachshunds of high- 
est breed 

18. Italy—Faga & Castellazzo (manufac- 
turer), Via Boucheron 1, Turin, desires to 
export timber-sawing machines with trolley, 
automatic, fly-wheel diameter 1,200 and 1,500 
mm. Firm states it can export four machines 
each month. Also, firm is interested in ob- 
taining an agent in the United States 

19. Japan—Tokyo-Yokohama Manufactur- 
ers’ Trading Corp. (importers and exporters) , 
215 Jiyugaoka, Meguroku, Tokyo, wishes to 
contact importers of fishing tackle. 

20. Sweden—-AB. Winroths Enka & Co. (ex- 
port agent), Maria Prastgaordsgata 43, Stock- 
holm, wishes to export LENO automatic 
coffee-brewing machines. Firm states it has 
100 machines available for export annually 
Illustrated leaflet and price list available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 


Export Opportunities 


21. Australia—A. Spacenkop, c/o H. Spatt, 
4 Canberra Grove, Caulfield SL7, Victoria 
urgently requests quotations and catalogs 
from manufacturers of the following ma- 
chinery 

(1) A spinning 
(combed wool) 

(2) A spinning plant for worsted yarn 
with intersecting gill boxes, first-hand second 
finishers to handle about 175 pounds per hour 
at 75 percent efficiency 

2,500 to 3,000 spindles, preferably ring 
Spindles. Ring of magnum-type 

Sufficient twisters to double 2,000 pounds, 
1/36’s to 2/36’s, in 40 hours 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

22. Belgium—Tuyauterie Marcel Dofny 
(importer), 70 Chaussée de Fleurus, Gilly, 
seeks purchase quotations for seamless steel 
tubes over 216 mm. diameter. 

23. Bahrein Islands (Persian Gulf)—Ali R 
Reza (wholesaler), Manama, wishes purchase 
quotations for the following industrial ma- 


machine for  peigné 


January 17, 1949 


chinery: (1) One complete ice-manufactur- 
ing plant having a capacity of 5 to 30 tons 
of ice every 24 hours; (2) one complete dis- 
tillation plant with boilers and tanks, capac- 
ity 2,000 to 10,000 gallons in 12 hours; (3) 
laundry and dry-cleaning equipment, dry- 
cleaning machines, steam irons or presses. 
Firm requests quotations for equipment suffi- 
cient for one medium-sized establishment. 

24. Canada—Kendall Baker & Co. Limited 
(sales agents), 365 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, 
seeks quotations and agency for various 
grades of the following lumber: White oak 
(quartered and plain); hardwoods and soft- 
woods (rough or dressed, air-dried, kiln-dried 
cr green). 

25. Ceylon—Brown & Co., Limited (engi- 
neers and importing distributors), Darley 
Road, Colombo, seeks purchase quotations for 
the following iron and steel: 


(1) Mild Steel Sheets, Plates and Sections: 

(a) M.S. sheets 8’ x 3’ and 8’ x 4’ from 
i3’’ to 1’’ thick. 

(b) R. S. joists—in lengths 20’ to 40’, 
Request suppliers to advise sec- 
tions rolled. 

(c) M. 8S. angles. 1’’ x i’’ x %”’ to 
eo’ 24° 2". 

(2) Galvanized Piping and Fittings: 
To British standard specifications. 
Screwed with British standard gas 
thread 
(3) Barbed Wire 
Galvanized barbed wire 12), g and 14g. 
2 point 3°’ apart preferred. 
(4) Plain Galvanized Wire 
Nos. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 
S. W. G. in cwt. coils. 
(5) Round Chequered Head Wire Nails 


a x 14g 214%"’ x 10g 
114,’’ x 14g 3’ x 8g 
14%,’’ x 14g 314'' x 8g 
a x 10g dl x 6g 
2’ x llg 5’ x 5g 
2’° x 12g iis x 4g 
(6) Galvanized Flat and Corrugated 
Sheets 


(a) Flat—galvanized plain sheets 12 to 
28g in sheets 8’ x 2’, 24’, 3’, 
and 4’. 

(b) Corrugated — galvanized corru- 
gated sheets 24 and 26g in sheets 
6’ to 10’. 8-3" corrugation. 


26. Ceylon—Walker & Greig, Limited (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer, engi- 
neers), Darley Road, Colombo, requires 1,000 
feet of chain for tea-drying machinery. Firm 
is manufacturing a new type of tea drier for 
which it desires at the present time 1,000 feet 
of chain of a non-standard type, of its own 
design. If a United States firm is able to 
manufacture this type of chain, it will lead 
to subsequent orders on the basis of 200 feet 
per machine manufactured. A design of the 
type of chain needed is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285, 
D.C 

27. Colombia—Roberto Restrepo O., Calle 
Caracas No. 45-11, Medellin, seeks purchase 
quotations for the necessary plant equip- 
ment to manufacture 3 tons of lithopone 
daily. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. Germany—C. Montagna, G. Capaldo & 
P. Grimaldi (exporter, importer), Baader- 
strasse 19, Miinchen 5, wishes to contact pro- 
ducers and exporters of tertile scraps, rags, 
cotton, wool, shoddy, rayon, nylon and fibers. 

28. India—Hindusthan National Glass 
Manufacturing Co., Limited (manufacturer: 
new glass factory), 2 Wellesley Place, Cal- 
cutta, seeKs purchase quotations for a com- 
plete gas-making plant to provide a gas sup- 
ply for the glass-articles finishing section of 
the new glass factory. Further information 
is available upon request from Commercial 


Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. India—Studio Everest (proposed manu- 
facturer), Opposite Light House, Chowring- 
hee, Calcutta, wishes purchase quotations for 
machinery and other accessories required for 
manufacture of sensitized 35 mm. and stand- 
ard cinematographic films and papers suit- 
able for tropical conditions. Firm states that 
although it is in a position to set up this 
industry entirely with Indian capital, it has 
no objection to selling interest up to 20 per- 
cent to the American company which sup- 
plies the machinery and the technical ex- 
perts. Additional information will be fur- 
nished upon request to Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Italy—A. R. C. A. I. (manufacturer of 
tomato paste, packer of olive oil), Casella 
Postale 13, Trapani, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for 200 quintals (220 pounds) of tin 
plate. 

31. Italy—Societa Emiliana Carburanti 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent, commission merchant), 1 Via della 
Zecca, Bologna, wishes purchase quotations 
and agency for paraffin war and insecticides. 

32. Netherlands—‘Vulca” (importing dis- 
tributor, wholesaler, manufacturer), 28 Veen- 
kade, The Hague, seeks purchase quotations 
for used truck tires fit for recapping or re- 
treading. At present firm is interested in 
obtaining tires of the following dimensions: 
32 x 6, 600 x 20, 650 x 20, 700 x 20. 


Agency Opportunities 


33. Canada—Neil Cordon (J. C. Neil Cor- 
don), (sales and purchasing agent), 521 
Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario, seeks 
representation for fire-fighting and fire-pre- 
vention equipment such as foam extinguish- 
ers, hose, sprays, nozzles, pipes and unions, 
small mobile fire-fighting units for forest 
fires. 

34. Germany—Irene Engeln (21a) Telgte, 
Munster, seeks agency for toilet soaps, shav- 
ing sticks and creams, perfumes, and cos- 
metics. 

35. Germany—Eduard Gerh. Oelbermann, 
Wolkenburgstrasse Nr. 4, Koln-Klettenberg, 
desires representation for chamois and other 
leathers such as boxcalf and chevreaux (shoe 
leather excepted). 

36. Germany—Leo Fr. Wlasak (exporter, 
importer), Marktplatz 16, (14a) Aalen, Wurt- 
temberg, seeks representation from manufac- 
turers of twisted drills made of high-speed 
steel, who are not yet represented in Germany 
and Austria. 

37. Java—Toko Populair (Yo Kim Tjan), 
(importing distributor), 93 Pasar Baroe, Ba- 
tavia, seeks representation for photographic 
films, and household electric refrigerators. 
Firm states it has “historical rights’ and is 
in a position to place immediate orders for 
refrigerators. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 

Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
British Malaya. 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Morocco. 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated December 31, 1948) 


Total tin production in Bolivia in 1948 
has been unofficially estimated at 36,000 
tons, 2,000 tons less than the estimates 
on which the 1948 and 1949 budgets 
were based. 

The relatively tranquil labor situation 
in December, following the promulgation 
of retroactive voluntary retirement leg- 
islation, contrasted favorably with the 
tension of the immediately preceding 
months. 

Bolivia’s problem of financing the 

completion of the important Cocha- 
bamba-Santa Cruz highway has been 
complicated by certain sectional inter- 
ests which want the nation’s limited re- 
sources to cover certain railway projects 
also. An application for an Export- 
Import-Bank loan for the highway is 
still pending. 
: Contracts with the British and French 
rubber companies, Dunlap and Michelin, 
for the exchange of $705,000 worth of 
tires and tubes for 1,500 tons of Bolivian 
rubber during 1949 will practically cut 
American manufacturers out of the mar- 
ket in 1949. In the past, the United 
States has provided about 90 percent of 
Bolivia’s imports of tires and tubes. 

Early in December, for reasons ap- 
parently connected with Argentina’s 
need to obtain dollar payments for ex- 
ports, that country suspended shipments 
of cattle to Bolivia and other neighbor- 
ing countries. After diplomatic repre- 
sentation including invocation of the 
Commercial Treaty of 1947, Bolivia fi- 
nally obtained restoration of its quota of 
cattle. Meanwhile, Bolivian production 
of meat has been stimulated. 

Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano (LAB) has con- 
cluded an agreement with the Argentine 
line ZONDA for weekly or biweekly 
flights by LAB to Tartagal, 60 kilometers 
south of Bolivia’s border, where connec- 
tions with Buenos Aires will be provided 
by ZONDA. Diplomatic clearances must 
be obtained before this service—LAB'’s 
first international venture—can begin. 
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Many of Bolivia’s financial problems 
were left unsolved by the adjournment 
of Congress on December 20, 1948. The 
most important financial bills which 
were not approved were the 1949 budget, 
the tax-reform law, and the proposed 
law for the renewal of payments on Bo- 
livia’s defaulted dollar bonds. 

Notices issued during December re- 
garding import licenses antedating 1948 
probably will affect the volume of United 
States exports to Bolivia. Merchants 
having such permits which had been ex- 
tended will not receive exchange unless 
the merchandise was already in the port 
of embarkation, enroute or in the Bo- 
livian customs. Items of prime neces- 
sity and machinery are exempted from 
these provisions. New permits must be 
obtained for other items, and any ex- 
change granted will be charged against 
1949 quotas. Hitherto, extra exchange 
had been issued to cover 1948 permits. 

Bolivia’s foreign-exchange position 
improved in December. The issuance 
of exchange to cover import licenses for 
prime necessities was only 6 to 8 weeks 
in arrears, and divisas for semiluxury 
items were granted currently. Com- 
mercial firms enjoyed a good Christmas 
business and profits for the year were 
considered satisfactory. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSUMPTION TAXES INCREASED ON VARI- 
OUS IMPORTED PRODUCTS AND ESTAB- 
LISHED ON PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 


Extensive increases have been made in 
the Brazilian consumption tax on precious 
and semiprecious stones and articles made 
wholly or in part of gold, silver, or platinum; 
clocks and watches; alcoholic beverages; 
imported cigars and cigarettes; and playing 
cards. Decreases have been effected in the 
consumption taxes on soft drinks, and a 
consumption tax has been established on 
passenger automobiles, hitherto not subject 
to that tax. These changes were made by 
law No. 494, published November 26, 1948, 
and effective January 1, 1949, according to a 
report of December 2, 1948, from the Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro The new tax 
rates are as follows (old rates in paren- 
theses ) : 

Precious and semiprecious stones, etc.: 


Cut stones, precious or semiprecious; pearls, 


cultivated or not; and any article made or 











decorated, in whole or in part, with the 
stones or pearls mentioned, or with gold, 
silver, platinum, or their alloys, are subject 
to the following new consumption-tax 
rates, based on the import or sales price: 
12 percent (8 percent) when sold by the 
manufacturer or lapidary directly to the 
consumer or nonregistered merchant, when 
imported by individuals or nonregistereq 
merchants, or, having been acquired by in. 
dividuals or nonregistered merchants are 
resold to consumers or nonregistered mer- 
chants; 6 percent (4 percent) when im- 
ported by registered merchants or manu- 
facturers, sold by the manufacturer or 
lapidary to registered merchants, or, hay- 
ing been acquired by individuals or non- 
registered merchants, are resold to reg- 
istered merchants, or resold by registered 
merchants to consumers or nonregistered 
merchants 

Imported timepieces, clocks and watches: 
The new tax rate is 12 percent (5 percent) of 
the import price, increased by an additional 
20 percent 

Beer: The new consumption tax rates for 
beer of high or low fermentation and draught 
beer, in cruzeiros, with old rates in paren- 
theses, are as follows: One-fifth liter, 0.24; 
haif bottle, 0.40 (high fermentation, 0.25, low 
fermentation, 0.41); half liter, 0.60 (high, 0.35, 
low, 0.59); bottle, 0.80 (high, 0.50, low, 0.82); 
liter, 1.20 (high, 0.70, low, 1.18). 

The provision that imported beer, for pay- 
ment of the tax, shall be included in the 
classification having the highest tax rate, is 
unchanged In addition, imported beer is 
subject to an increase of 100 percent in the 
tax 

Alcoholic beverages, not otherwise men- 
tioned: Beverages labeled “Armagnac,” “Ar- 
rack,” “Brandy,” “Cognac,” “Genebra,” “Gin,” 
“Quetsch,” “Kirch,” “Korch,” “Rhum,” 
“Ron,” “Whiskey,” “Vodka,” and other similar 
internationally Known beverages, of any 
alcoholic proof, and those that have the 
organic and analytical indexes characteristic 
of these beverages, are subject to the follow- 
ing new rates, in cruzeiros, with old rates in 
parentheses: Half bottle, 6 (1); half liter, 9 
(1.50); bottle, 12 (2); liter, 18 (3) 

The provision that imported alcoholic 
beverages, for payment of the tax, shall be 
included in the classification having the 
highest tax rate, is unchanged. In addition, 
all imported alcoholic beverages, not other- 
wise mentioned, are subject to an increase of 
100 percent in the tax 

Aperitifs: The new rates, in cruzeiros, for 
aperitifs and similar beverages, such as bit- 
ters, “fernets,’’ vermouths, beverages based 
on quinine, ferro-quinine, “gemados,” and 
liqueurs, follow (old rates in parentheses): 
Half bottle, 2 (1); half liter, 3 (1.50); bottle, 
4 (2); liter, 6 (3) 

The provision that imported aperitifs, for 
payment of the tax, shall be included in the 
classification having the highest tax rate, 1s 
unchanged. In addition, imported aperitifs 
are subject to an increase of 100 percent in 
the tax. 
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Beverages obtained by distillation of the 
fermented juice of sugarcane, with aromatic 
.or medicinal substances added, and brandies 
(cognacs) obtained by the distillation of wine 
from domestic grapes are subject to the fol- 
lowing tax rates, in cruzeiros: Half bottle, 
1.20; half liter, 1.80; bottle, 2.40; liter, 3.60 
(this is a new classification not previously 
covered by the old tax law). 

The provision that the above beverages, 
when imported, shall be included, for pay- 
ment of the tax, in the classification having 
the highest tax rate, is unchanged. In addi- 
tion, such imported beverages are subject to 
an increase of 100 percent in the tax. 

Cigars (large): The consumption tax on 
cigars is based on the retail price per unit 
as indicated by the manufacturer. The new 
rates follow: Tar 

(cruzeiros 
Retail price per unit) 
Up to (and including) a price of 0.50 


cruzeiro- -. = - ee 0.02 
Over 0.50 cruzeiro up to 0.70 cruzeiro_-_ . 03 
Over 0.70 cruzeiro up to 1.00 cruzeiro-__ . 05 
Over 1.00 cruzerio up to 1.50 cruzeiros .10 
Over 1.50 cruzeiros up to 2.10 cruzeiros_ . 20 
Over 2.10 cruzeiros up to 3.00 cruzeiros_ . 40 
Over 3.00 cruzeiros up to 4.00 cruzeiros . 70 


Over 4.00 cruzeiros up to 5.50 cruzeiros. 1.20 
Over 5.50 cruzeiros up to 7.50 cruzeiros. 2.00 
Over 7.50 cruzeiros up to 10.00 cru- 


zeiros - - - en ee a 
Over 10.00 cruzeiros up to 15.00 cru- 

zeiros- = niaesn areca meaaee, eee 
Over 15.00 cruzeiros or without any 

indication of price , iia 8. 00 
Imported cigars of any price aaa * 8.00 


1Old rate, 4 cruzeiros. 


Cigarettes: The new tax rates, which are 
based on the manufacturer's retail price, per 


20 units, are as follows: Tax 


(cruzeiros 
per 20 units) 
Up to (and including) a price of 1.20 

cruzeiros bap nt aca ioe 0. 56 
Over 1.20 cruzeiros up to 1.40 cruzeiros_ . 70 


Retail price 


Over 1.40 cruzeiros up to 2.00 cruzeiros. 1.20 
Over 2.00 cruzeiros up to 2.50 cruzeiros. 1.30 
Over 2.50 cruzeiros up to 3.20 cruzeiros. 1.70 
Over 3.20 cruzeiros up to 4.50 cruzeiros. 2.45 
Over 4.50 cruzeiros up to 6.00 cruzeiros. 3.35 
Over 6.00 cruzeiros up to 8.00 cruzeiros. 4.60 
Over 8.00 cruzeiros up to 10.00 cru- 

oo ee ‘ ee 
Over 10.00 cruzeiros or without any 

indication of price........... ‘aia’ 
Imported cigarettes of any price, per 

20 units or fraction thereof____.___. ' 8.00 


'Old rate, 5 cruzeiros. 


Cigarrilhas (small cigarsy: The new tax 
rates, based on the manufacturer’s retail 
price per 20 units are as follows 

Taz cruzeiros 
Retail price per 20 units 
Up to (and including) a price of 10.00 


cruzeiros . " imcbacmaeandies: at ae 
Over 10.00 cruzeiros up to 14.00 cru- 

zeiros cate Se ee ee 2.00 
Over 14.00 cruzeiros up to 20.00 cru- 

zeiros : eam amma: * ae 
Over 20.00 cruzeiros up to 30.00 cru- 

zeiros__ ‘ican sits ee ee 
Over 30.00 cruzeiros or without any in- 

dication of price- oa OO 
Imported cigarrilhas of any price, per 

20 units or fraction thereof _- ve 18.00 


*Old rate, 5 cruzeiros. 


Tobacco sliced, shredded, or in powder (in- 
cluding snuff) is subject to a tax rate based 
on the manufacturer’s retail price, per 25 
grams, gross weight. 
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China: Relief Parcels 


Effective December 30, 1948, a 
further reduction of 4 cents a pound 
is made in the postage rate on re- 
lief parcels (as defined in Order 
No. 37824, dated June 26, 1948, 
published in the Postal Bulletin of 
June 29, 1948) addressed for de- 
livery in China. This reduction is 
possible by reason of agreement 
between the Chinese Postal Admin- 
istration and the Economic Co- 
operation Administration to waive 
the terminal credits normally 
charged on parcel-post packages. 

Since the date mentioned the 
postage rate on “U. S. A. Gift 
Parcels” for China is 14 cents a 
pound or fraction. 











Taz cruzeiros 
Retail price per 25 grams 
Up to (and including) a price of 1.20 


cruzeiros......- Ea ee arene ee 0. 20 
Over 1.20 cruzeiros up to 1.50 cruzeiros- . 30 
Over 1.50 cruzeiros up to 2.50 cruzeiros- 60 


Over 2.50 cruzeiros up to 4.00 cruzeiros. 1.20 
Over 4.00 cruzeiros or without any in- 
GIiCOTION: OF WRIGG co inlnitis iin oa =s 2.00 
Imported tobacco, described above, of 
any price, per 25 grams or fraction 
thereof - _-_- aie cakceatate Tae 


Cruzeiros per 
net kilogram 

Imported tobacco, in rope, leaf or in 
PT ee ee 


‘Old rate, 0.15 cruzeiro. 
2 Old rate, 1 cruzeiro. 


The Executive Power is authorized to study 
possible facilities for the importation of to- 
bacco necessary for mixing in high-priced 
cigarettes, but the decree established the 
maximum of imported tobacco at 2.5 percent 
of domestic tobacco used. Permission is ex- 
tended to allow for an increase in the retail 
price per pack of 20 cigarettes on which the 
tax is based, of 0.10 cruzeiro when sold out- 
side the municipality in which manufac- 
tured, provided both prices are shown on the 
label 

Artificial table waters, artificial mineral 
waters and those called “siphon” (charged 
water), soda, ginger ale, tonic water, other 
carbonated soft drinks, and those from fruits, 
plants, and the like: The tax on the above 
beverages has been reduced (except in the 
case of one-fifth liter of domestic beverages, 
on which it was increased). The rates, in 
cruzeiros, are as follows (with old rates in 
parentheses): One-fifth liter, 0.08 (0.07); 
half bottle, 0.14 (0.18); half liter, 0.20 (0.27); 
bottle, 0.27 (0.36); liter, 0.40 (0.54). 

The provision that imported drinking wat- 
ers shall be included, for payment of the 
tax, in the classification having the highest 
tax rate, is unchanged. In addition, im- 
ported artificial drinking waters are subject 
to an increase of 100 percent in the tax. 

Playing cards: The consumption tax on 
domestic playing cards has been doubled, 
from 1.50 cruzeiro to 3 cruzeiros per pack of 
56 cards. The note applying a surcharge of 
100 percent on imported playing cards re- 
mains unchanged, so that imported cards are 
now taxed 6 cruzeiros per pack. 

Passenger automobiles: A consumption tax 
has been established on passenger automo- 


biles, which previously have been exempt 
from this tax. The rates are as follows: 


Tar 
(percent 
Price ad valorem) 
Up to (and including) a price of 40,000 
SUI iecriicttect mndmeimucayiminiel dae 2 
Over 40,000 cruzeiros up to 75,000 
Cai ecient itech tianettemioenits 3 
Over 75,000 cruzeiros up to 100,000 
CIE oc sce eens aban 5 
Over 100,000 CPUnetOG now cciscencnewe 7 


The tax is to be paid by the importer or 
by the assembly plant in Brazil. Ambulances, 
omnibuses, and trucks are exempt from the 
tax. 

To comply with provisions of the Brazilian 
Constitution exempting articles of minimum 
indispensability from the consumption tax, 
the decree lists many articles for housing, 
articles of clothing, foodstuffs, and medicinal 
products which are not subject to tax. In 
many instances tax exemption applies only 
when the price of the particular article does 
not exceed a specified amount. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


AMOUNTS OF GOLD YUAN NOTES ALLOWED 
TRAVELERS TO HONG Konc, MACAO, AND 
CANTON 


In accordance with Shanghai Customs 
Notification No. 258, dated December 9, 1948, 
each traveler to Hong Kong or Macao is 
permitted to take only 1,000 gold yuan 
(equivalent to US$50 at the official exchange 
rate of 20 gold yuans—US$1). Any amount 
in excess will be confiscated, it is stated. 

Each passenger going to Canton from 
Shanghai, however, may carry up to 4,000 
gold yuan (US$200). Any excess of this 
amount will be required to be deposited in 
a Government bank as a fixed deposit for a 
period of 3 months. At the end of this 
time, notes so deposited are to be returned 
to the owner. 

[The foregoing regulation makes no refer- 
ence to the amount of United States dollars 
that may be carried. Apparently, the only 
United States currency that can now be 
taken out of China legally by passengers go- 
ing abroad is that withdrawn from United 
States dollar deposits, made as an alternative 
to exchanging such dollars for gold yuan 
under the August 19, 1948, currency-reform 
measures. } 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ORIGINAL IMPORTERS PERMITTED TO REPUR- 
CHASE UNAUTHORIZED CARGOES AT 20 
PERCENT BELOW MARKET PRICES 


The American Consulate General at Shang- 
hai reports that several original importers 
of unauthorized cargoes (i. e., goods disal- 
lowed because of nonconformity with licens- 
ing requirements and the like) have given 
up their priorities to repurchase such com- 
modities and, as a result, have suffered losses 
through the continued rise in prices. Con- 
sequently, numerous applications have been 
received from these importers by the Cen- 
tral Trust of China, a government purchas- 
ing agency, requesting that they again be 
allowed to repurchase these cargoes. The 
Central Trust of China, acting on their be- 
half, has obtained authorization from the 
Chinese Executive Yuan permitting such 
action, repurchases to be made ex-godown at 
Shanghai at prices 20 percent below the mar- 
ket price prevailing on the day prior to 
payment. 
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Importers, intending to avail themselves of 
this privilege, have been informed that all 
applications to repurchase must be submitted 
by January 10, 1949. After that date no ex- 
tension will be granted, and all unapplied- 
for cargoes will be sold under government 
authority. 

[The problem connected with the disposal 
of such unauthorized cargo has confronted 
Chinese authorities for some time. Items on 
this subject have appeared from time to time 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated December 18, 1948) 


By the end of November 1948 Colom- 
bia’s Inter-Parliamentary Economié 
Committee and governmental represent- 
atives had agreed on principal economic 
measures for presentation to the Con- 
gress. In addition to retaining the mul- 
tiple exchange tax, certificates of ex- 
change, and the individual basic import 
quota system, the agreement, in the form 
of a proposed bill, also provides for: 

(1) Devaluation of the peso by 10 per- 
cent with the profits realized from the 
devaluation being used to retire Treasury 
bonds held by the Bank of the Republic 
and the Stabilization Fund; 

(2) Reduction of the present multiple 
exchange tax to a level yielding an an- 
nual return of 25,000,000 pesos, that is, 
a reduction of approximately 50 percent; 

(3) Elimination of the 10-point bonus 
to coffee and other exporters; 

(4) Reorganization of the Office of Ex- 
change Control, setting up a five-man 
Board of Directors with regulatory pow- 
ers to establish, with Presidential con- 
sent, quantitative restrictions on certain 
commodities considered essential to the 
economy of the country; 

(5) Payment on current international 
transactions within 48 hours after pres- 
entation of requests, in accordance with 
the definitions of “current transactions” 
of the International Monetary Fund 
Agreement; 

(6) Authorization for the National 
Government to contract up to $85,000,000 
in loans, $25,000,000 with the Export- 
Import Bank and $60,000,000 with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development with permission also 
for the Government to guarantee loans 
which Colombian private institutions 
may obtain directly from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, if such loans are considered 
beneficial to the national economy; and 

(7) Requirement that all commercial 
banks maintain, in addition to reserves 
fixed by law, a further reserve equiva- 
lent to 5 percent of their demand and 
30-day deposits in bonds of Caja de 
Crédito Agrario (Agricultural Credit 
Bank), bearing interest at 4 percent, and 
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maturing in 6 months. The Banks would 
be given 11 months after the law goes 
into effect to build up the required 5 per- 
cent reserve. 

During the month, the Minister of Fi- 
nance presented to the Congress a 1949 
budget totaling 362,000,000 pesos. Ex- 
penditures in 1948 up to the end of No- 
vember totaled 410,000,000 pesos, with an 
estimated 15,000,000 pesos more required 
to close out the year. 

In October, for the first time in 4 
months, a favorable balance of payments 
was registered. Official figures of the 
Cffice of Exchange Control show October 
receipts of $27,000,000 against dollar re- 
leases totaling $25,000,000 of which $21,- 
000,000 were for imports. This favorable 
balance of $2,000,000 reduced Colombia's 
unfavorable balance for 1948 to $33,- 
000,000. Dollar income for the first 9 
months of 1948 totaled $223,000,000 
against authorized expenditures of $256 - 
000,000. 

Official statistics revealed that dollar 
entries for investment purposes, other 
than petroleum, during the first 10 
months of 1948 totaled only $600,000. 
During 1947, $2,000,000 were brought in 
for such investment purposes and in 
1946, $5,000,000. The press, in com- 
menting on this decline, blamed govern- 
mental regulations and the difficulties 
encountered in transferring capital, roy- 
alties, dividends, et cetera. 

The cost-of-living index for the work- 
ing-class families of Bogota rose from 
292 at the end of October to 293.3 at the 
close of November. The index for mid- 
dle-class families advanced to 242.8 from 
241.6. During the first 11 months of 
1948, the index for working-class fam- 
ilies rose 15 percent and that for mid- 
dle-class families, 13 percent. The in- 
dex of cost of 20 leading construction 
materials in the Bogota area rose to 
133.5 in September (1945-100) from 
131.7 during the preceding month. 

Coffee exports in November totaled 
571,196 bags of 60 kilograms, as com- 
pared with 527,330 bags in October and 
565,331 bags in November 1947. Of the 
November exports, 550,429 bags were 
shipped to the United States, 17,188 to 
Canada, 2,964 to Europe, and 615 to 
Chile. 

Although the secondary crop of coffee 
in Cundinamarca and Tolima was 
smaller than was first expected, the 
main crop being harvested in Antioquia 
and Caldas was reported to be normal 
in quantity and quality. 

An agreement between Colombia and 
Sweden was signed whereby Sweden will 
export to Colombia during the period 
November 1, 1948, to December 31, 1949, 
19,000,000 crowns’ worth of essential 
products. Colombia, in exchange, will 
export to Sweden during the same period 
coffee and bananas to the value of 8,000,- 
000 crowns and 1,500,000 crowns, respec- 





tively. The unfavorable balance of 
9,500,000 crowns will be paid in Colombia 
in United States dollars. . 

Petroleum production during October 
totaled 2,492,125 barrels, a new recorg 
for a single month’s production. The 
daily average of 80,391 barrels also set 
a new record, the third in as many 
months. Exports totaled 1,881,236 bar. 
rels with a total value of $4,808,824, an 
increase of approximately 4 percent Over 
September. The increases were attrib. 
uted to larger production in the De 
Mares Concession and to the comple- 
tion of new wells in the Barco and Cas. 
abe Concession. The cumulative tota] 
value of exports during the first 19 
months of 1948 was $38,111,634 as com- 
pared with a total of $37,245,504 for the 
entire year of 1947. Three new wildcat 
wells were started during November. 
Two wells were completed, both dry. 

The dispute between management of 
the Tropical Oil Co. and the Workers’ 
Union, which had threatened to spear- 
head an attempt by the Confederated 
Workers of Colombia to start a genera] 
strike, was settled by a pact, which, ac- 
cording to the contract, will last until] 
1951 and includes a 10 to 20 percent sal- 
ary increase, additional social benefits 
for the workers, and increased power 
for the labor-management committees. 
The Troco settlement set the pattern for 
discussions between the management of 
the Texas Co. and its employees, and a 
pact was signed by them on December 2. 

Effects of the United States shipping 
strikes did not become evident in Colom- 
bia during November. Continuing im- 
port restrictions, however, enabled the 
backlog in the ports to be reduced even 
further by the end of the month—Bue- 
naventura to approximately 17,000 tons, 
Barranquilla to 3,000 tons, and Carta- 
gena to 1,200 tons. The Colombian Con- 
sulate in New York was authorized to 
extend the import licenses which ex- 
pired while the shipping strike was in 
effect. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated December 31, 1948) 


During December, business in Cuba 
indicated a tendency to recover from the 
decline which became perceptib!e shortly 
before the middle of the year, attributed 
principally to the national elections. The 
estimated dollar volume of retail sales, 
excluding staple foods, in Habana during 
December showed a slight rise of 5 to 10 
percent over November, but was about 
25 or 30 percent below December 1947. 
Department-store credit collections were 
at about the same level as in November 
but were 10 to 15 percent below the De- 
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cember 1947 rate. Excluding staple food 
items, retail sales outside Habana, ac- 
cording to trade estimates, were about 
the same as in November, but declined 
below December 1947 even more than in 
the capital. 

The electrical trade reports sufficient 
supplies on hand of equipment and mate- 
rial in general, with the exception of 
small diameter 4°’, 42’’, and 34’’ elec- 
trical conduit. Stocks of fractional 
horsepower motors are ample, but there 
js still a demand for one horsepower and 
up. Household appliances of most well- 
known makes are now available in large 
quantities and types. 

Local cement production during the 
first 29 days of December totaled 156,490 
barrels. The increase in private build- 
ing initiated immediately after the sus- 
pension of the large Public Works pro- 
gram in March, has taken the maximum 
production of cement from the local 
plant, in addition to increased imports 
of cement as compared with 1947. Many 
prospective home builders are delaying 
construction owing to the inadequate 
supply of cement, reinforcing bars, and 
other materials. The building boom ex- 
tends throughout the island, with no 
signs, as yet, of any abatement. A com- 
pany has been organized to manufacture 
steel pipe coated with a cement and sand 
mixture for use in the construction of 
aqueducts 

Renewed agitation by certain units of 
the local textile-weaving industry for im- 
port controls on textiles was accentuated 
during December. The Government is 
investigating the industry’s basis for 
claims for protection and is holding 
meetings with textile manufacturers, 
labor representatives, and importers, 
with a view to determining what stand 
it will take in the matter. Although the 
local textile industry in recent months 
has had to curtail its operations in line 
with the general trend in other over- 
expanded areas of production, mills are 
nevertheless maintaining a reasonable 
rate of output. 

During December, Cuban paper im- 
porters continued to be cautious in plac- 
ing orders with United States suppliers, 
because of declining United States paper 
export prices. Stocks remain fairly high 
with consumption down about 20 percent 
from the preceding month’s level. 

The Government approved a decree 
which will extend for another 3 months 
the same budget which has been ex- 
tended from time to time since 1937. 
Law No. 2 of 1948, which changed the 
beginning of the fiscal year from January 
1 to July 1, specifies that a budget for 
the fiscal year 1949-50 must be prepared 
and approved before June 30, 1949. An 
additional 3-month extension, therefore, 
in the present budget probably will be 
made at the end of March 1949. In view 
of the change in the fiscal year, all taxes, 
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heretofore collectible on an annual basis 
will now be collected only on a 6-month 
basis during the period January 1 to June 
30, 1949; thereafter collections will again 
be made on annual basis. Before Con- 
gress adjourned on December 23, it en- 
acted a law providing for a Central Bank 
in Cuba, a project which has been under 
discussion for many years. This legisla- 
tion becomes effective in September 1949. 

Banks report a continued seasonal 
slowing up of local collections, especially 
outside Habana. This situation is ex- 
pected to improve within a few months, 
however, from the income derived from 
the sugar harvest. Foreign collections 
have suffered much less, although the 
slight tendency toward further delays 
which has been noticed for a number of 
months, continues. 

In late December, the Hotel Associa- 
tion of Cuba acceded to the demands for 
wage increases of 15 to 20 percent for 
hotel workers to be in effect from De- 
cember 15, 1948, to April 14, 1949. 

Further declines in the price of basic 
foodstuffs were recorded in December, 
as the Government continued its drive 
in this direction, and supplies of a few 
key items increased. New-crop domes- 
tic black beans entered local markets in 
volume and prices fell sharply. 

A decree has been prepared, fixing the 
size of the 1949 sugar crop for admin- 
istrative purposes at 5,250,000 long Span- 
ish tons (5,963,062 short tons). Of this 
quantity, 200,000 long tons have been 
tentatively earmarked for Cuban do- 
mestic consumption, 2,900,000 for United 
States consumption, 800,000 for “free 
world export,” and 1,350,000 tons as a 
“special quota” for 1949 to remain under 
the control of the Institute for meeting 
contingencies, with special reference to 
any amounts that might be needed for 
the United States Army in Occupied 
Areas. Mills have been authorized by 
decree to start cane-grinding between 
January 2 and February 15. Three mills 
by special permission began operations 
during December. 

The Cuban Government in December 
froze sugar workers’ wages for the com- 
ing season at the peak 1947 level, and 
subsidized growers to assist them in pay- 
ing those wages. It also froze for this 
season all uncontested labor regulations 
and conditions that prevailed during the 
1948 season, thereby giving growers and 
mill owners some aSsurances of relative 
freedom from labor problems. Cane 
growers and mill owners, however, still 
are in conflict over the grower’s demands 
for a larger share of the sugar returns, 
despite protracted negotiations. 

Harvesting of the current record Cu- 
ban rice crop—now estimated at 85,000,- 
000 to 90,000,000 pounds milled—was well 
advanced by the end of December and 
was entering the market in volume. 
With current stocks reportedly sufficient 


for about 60 days, importers have not 
been very active. 

A proposal to establish a flour mill in 
Habana, facilitated by exemption from 
taxes and duties, was revived during the 
month. 

As a result of a declining world market, 
the Cuban Government, for the second 
successive year, has ordered the restric- 
tion of sun-grown tobacco. Output of 
shade-grown wrappers and binders will 
not be restricted; however, second- 
growth leaves or suckers in shade-grow- 
ing areas are not to be harvested. All 
tobacco harvesting is to be completed 
by March 31, 1949. 

Chocolate manufacturers in December 
urged the Government to permit impor- 
tation of cacao to keep their factories 
running. Workers in several factories 
were intermittently dismissed or hired, 
depending upon availability of scarce 
Cuban-grown cacao. Local prices re- 
cently have risen to about $37 per hun- 
dredweight. 

Domestically grown new Irish potatoes 
entered the market in increasing quan- 
tities in December. Growers have been 
urging the Government to restrict pro- 
duction of the “white” variety (usually 
planted in January and February) in or- 
der to prevent competition with imported 
United States potatoes. Actual and 
prospective seed imports now point to an 
estimated potato crop of perhaps 160,- 
000,000 pounds. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
WITH PAKISTAN SIGNED 


A trade agreement for the exchange of 
goods between Czechoslovakia and Pakistan 
was signed at Karachi on October 21, 1948, 
according to an announcement in the Czech- 
oslovak Economic Bulletin of October 27. 

This agreement is concluded for a period of 
1 year, and an exchange of goods valued at 
more than 1,500,000,000 crowns is expected to 
be made. Czechoslovakia will import cotton, 
jute, leather, and other raw materials valued 
at 623,000,000 crowns and will export cotton 
and woolen fabrics, sugar, glass, paper, motor- 
cars, motorcylces, pedal cycles, equipment for 
automatic telephone centers, and other con- 
sumers goods, valued at 960,000,000 crowns. 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated December 31, 1948) 


Business sentiment in the Dominican 
Republic at the end of 1948 reflected un- 
certainties arising from important new 
developments, which were likely to have 
conflicting effects. The announcement 
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that the Government would undertake a 
large-scale public-works program for 
1949 pointed to sustained purchasing 
power, to continued full employment, and 
to a stable wage structure; but enthusi- 
asm was dampened by new tax legislation 


directly and indirectly affecting most 
branches of the economy. Agricultural 


production was high, and the outlook for 
crops in 1949 remained favorable; but a 
general price decline affected farm prod- 
ucts grown for domestic consumption, 
along with the major export crops. The 
preholiday retail trade was noticeably 
under the high level of activity recorded 
a year earlier. Exvorts and imports in 
recent weeks fell considerably below the 
volume recorded in 1947, partly because 
of the interruption in shipping connec- 
tions with east-coast ports in the United 
States. Bank collections remained slow 
and credit was tight. 

Rainfall has been ample in recent 
months, assuring abundant harvests. It 
tapered off in December, permitting the 
harvesting and drying of cacao, coffee, 
and rice. The 14 sugar mills at the year 
end were ready for the grinding season, 
which was scheduled to begin early in 
January, about 2 weeks later than in 
1947. 

Agricultural producers were affected by 
higher export duties on raw sugar, coffee, 
and cacao—crops which represent, to- 
gether, more than 80 percent of total 
Dominican exports. The higher export 
duties were expected to offset the drop 
in revenues accompanying lower com- 
modity prices and to assist in financ- 
ing increased budgetary expenditures 
planned for 1949. 

Considerable publicity was given to the 
announcement of substantial increases in 
the budget of expenditures for 1949. Or- 
dinary and special budgetary expendi- 
tures will total $66,000,000, up $9,000,000, 
from the corresponding total announced 
a year earlier. In addition, it was re- 
ported that the 1949 program will include 
a special appropriation for carrying out 
a public-works program during the next 
3 years. Details have not yet been re- 
leased. The program permits the con- 
tinuance during the next 3 years, at a 
cost exceeding $12,000,000, the projects 
currently being carried out by the Lock 
Joint Pipe Co. These consist principally 
of water supply systems which are being 
installed in the smaller cities and towns 
In addition, the Government announced 
plans for repairing the highway connect- 
ing Ciudad Trujillo with the Cibao Val- 
ley. Numerous small building projects 
are included in the program, and work 
will begin on the proposed new hotel at 
Santiago which will cost an estimated 
$1,000,000. 

Gold and foreign-exchange holdings of 
all banks, together with dollar notes in 
the hands of the public, totaled $28,- 
169,000 at the end of November 1948 
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Indonesia: Validity of 
Exchange Permits 


Foreign-exchange permits issued 
after January 1, 1949, by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Exchange, Batavia, 
Indonesia, will be valid for a period 
of only 90 days, unless specifically 
otherwise stated in the permit. No 
extension will be allowed for out- 
standing permits. 
tiated against foreign-exchange 
permits must be discharged not less 
than 1 month prior to the expira- 
tion date of the corresponding 
permits. 


Credits nego- 











The total was $30,151,000 for October 
1948 and $37,210,000 at the end of 1947. 
Deposits in commercial banks, excluding 
interbank deposits, totaled $43,168,000 
as of November 30, 1948, compared with 
$43,911,000 on October 31 and $44,464,000 
on January 31, 1948. 

Government and municipal obligations 
held by the Banco de Reservas and by the 
Central Bank aggregated $19,650,009 as 
of November 30, 1948, compared with 
$18,150,000 at the end of the preceding 
month and $15,494,000 at the end of 
1947. 

The money supply, including checking 
deposits, totaled $46,525,000 at the end 
of November 1948, compared with $47,- 
187,000 at the end of the preceding month 
and $47,705,000 at the end of December 
1947. 

Living costs at Ciudad Trujillo in- 
creased in November to 233.2 from 233.1 
in October 1948 and 226.7 in 1947 ‘aver- 
age), according to the official index 

Imports in November totaled $3,- 
931,000, compared with $6,632,000 in No- 
vember 1947, registering a decline of 41 
percent. Exports in November totaled 
$3,874,000 compared with $4,711,000 in 
November 1947, a decline of 18 percent 
Foreign-trade results for the year taken 
as a whole were more favorable. Imports 
during the first 11 months of 1948 
totaled $49,156,000, an increase of 11 per- 
cent from the total for the like period 
of 1947 Exports during the first 11 
months of 1948 totaled $77,144,000 a de- 
cline of about 2 percent from $78,626,000 
recorded in the corresponding period of 
1947. 

Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, Inc. on 
December 28 inaugurated daily round- 
trip flights between Cuidad Trujillo and 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 





Exports of tractors from Italy totaled 
337 in the first half of 1948, compared 
with 162 in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year 





Keuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW MODIFICATIONS OF ECUADOR’S MuL- 
TIPLE EXCHANGE Law 

As a result of recent measures taken py 
the Ecuadoran Government, a number of 
articles previously prohibited importation 
have been placed in an importable C classj- 
fication, and other articles have been trans. 
ferred from list B to list A of permitted im. 
ports, according to a dispatch of December 
13, 1948, from the United States Embassy. 
Quito . 

A resolution of the Ecuadoran Monetary 
Board of November 24, 1948, permits the im- 
portation under category C of numerous pre- 
served, dried, and fancy foodstuffs, various 
musical instruments, and dry goods which 
had previously been denied admittance 
(under category C, the total cost per dollar 
import is 25.04 sucres) 

Executive Decree No. 450 of December 9 
1948, permits the importation of trucks, tires, 
cements, and analytical microscopes under 
category A instead of under category B as 
hitherto (under category A, the total cost per 
dollar import is 15.04 sucres instead of 20.04 
sucres charged per dollar under category B) 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 5, 
July 12, August 9, and September 27, 1947 
for previous announcements regarding ex- 
change and import permit classification. | 


4 
France 
Kconomic Conditions 


FINANCIAL COORDINATION PROVIDED FOR 
NATIONALIZED COAL, GAS, AND ELECTRIC- 
ITY INDUSTRIES 


A National Energy Fund (Caisse Na- 
tionale de l'Energie) was established to 
coordinate the financial operations of 
the nationalized coal, gas, and electricity 
industries in France, by a decree of No- 
vember 26, 1948, which appeared in the 
Journal Officiel of November 27. 

The new organization will handle the 
servicing of securities issued by these 
industries and coordinate their security 
issues. Its funds will be derived from 
levies against the receipts of the Char- 
bonnages de France and of the Elec- 
tricite et Gaz de France. The Fund will 
also play a major role in the repayment 
of the former private owners 

The Fund will be managed by a board 
of directors made up of representatives 
of various Government ministries, the 
nationalized banks, and the nationalized 
energy industries 


Exchange and Finance 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS; FRANC MONETARY 
AREA AND THE WESTERN ZONES OF GER- 
MANY 


Regulations have been promulgated gov- 
erning financial relations between the frant 
monetary area (including the Saar) and the 
three Western Zones of Occupation in Ger- 
many by Avis No. 361 of the Office des Changes 
which appeared in the Journal Officiel of No- 
vember 23, 1948. These regulations were 1s- 
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sued pursuant to the commercial and pay- 
ments agreement between France on the one 
hand and the commanders of the three West- 
ern Zones of Germany on the other, dated 
November 18 and effective November 19, 1948. 

Applications for authorization to transfer 
funds for imports and accessory charges may 
be made under the customary conditions. 
Application also may be made for authoriza- 
tion to transfer funds in payment for wages, 
services, Management costs, travel expenses, 
interest, profits, insurance premiums and in- 
demnities, taxes, fines, etc. The Office des 
Changes, however, reserves the right to re- 
fuse the transfer in any case 

Contracts giving rise to payments between 
the franc zone and the three Western Zones 
of Germany must, as in the past, be expressed 
in United States dollars. Existing contracts 
in dollars need not be changed. 

The conversion into francs of prices in 
dollars are made on the basis of the arith- 
metical mean between the official rate for the 
dollar used by the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund and the free-market rate for the dollar 
in effect at the opening of the day on which 
the transfer is effected 

Generally payments are made by debit to 
the account of the British, American, or 
French military governors in Germany, ac- 
count No. 1, in the Bank of France. A spe- 
cial account, No. 2, is debited or credited in 
the case of trade in coal and coke 

Transitional regulations also are provided 

{See following item under heading ‘Tariffs 
and Trade Controls,’ for anncuncement of 
Commercial Agreement. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH WESTERN ZONES OF 
GERMANY 


A commercial and payments agreement 
was concluded at Frankfurt on the Main 
November 18, 1948, effective November 19, 
between the French Government and repre- 
sentatives of the three Western Zones of 
Occupation in Germany, according to a no- 
tice published in the French Moniteur Offi- 
ciel du Commerce et de l'Industrie of De- 
cember 2, 1948 Lists of products to be 
exchanged under the agreement 
published with the announcement 

Among the products listed are 

List A—Ezxports monetary 
area to the three Western Zones of Germany 
Natural phosphates, iron ore, rails, profiles 
and merchant bars 


were also 


from the franc 


straw, forage and vege- 
table seeds, colonial woods, turbo-generators, 
railway wagon springs, mine 
trucks, miscellaneous machines and appara- 
tus and parts, shaft and well drilling and 


coach and 


boring equipment, parts of clocKmakers 
wares, miscellaneous chemical products, 
books, papers, and periodicals, parts for 
mining equipment, parts of locomotives, 


natural essential oils, chemical products for 
pharmaceutical use, medicinal plants, con- 
centrated fruit juices, spices, fruits and vege- 
tables, wines, sheepskins, window glass, etc 

List B—Exports from the three Western 
Zones of Germany to the franc 
area: Coal-tar dyes, cotton piece goods, silica 
bricks, boiler-room matériel for power sta- 
tlons, Diesel motors and parts, matériel for 
the rubber industry and parts, rolling ma- 
chines, metallurgical matériel and parts 
agricultural machinery and parts, paper-pulp 
and paper-making machinery and _ parts, 
machinery for the textile and leather indus- 
tries and parts, knitting needles, industrial 
s€wing machines and parts, metal-working 
machine tools and parts, wood-working ma- 
chine tools, miscellaneous electric matériel, 
agricultural tractors and parts, miscellaneou 
machines and apparatus, et 


monetary 
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Israel: Government Desires 
Industrial and Commercial 
Publications 


Industrial and commercial publica- 
tions of different types are now desired 
by the Government of Israel for the 
purpose of establishing an industrial 
documentation service, according to a 
recent report from the United States 
Mission to Tel Aviv received by the 
Department of Commerce. — Publica- 
tions desired are: Up-to-date detailed 
catalogs and specifications of raw ma- 
terials, semifinished and finished prod- 
ucts, plant and machinery, apparatus, 
et cetera, in connection with products 
which the United States can supply; 
bibliographical and research publica- 
tions on industrial and technological 
subjects; various industrial periodicals; 
legislative and administrative rulings 
governing the industries of the United 
States (e. g., Government licensing and 
supervision of plants, industrial building 
regulations, ete.); and other types of 
documentation which might be of assist- 
ance. 

Businessmen and other interested per- 
sons should address publications direct 
to: The Director General, Department of 
Industry, Hakiryah (Tel Aviv), Israel. 

No import duties or licenses are re- 
quired in Israel in connection with the 
importing of these publications. 











In addition to the quotas of products pro- 
vided for in lists A and B, appended to the 
agreement, certain exports of products not 
subject to export prohibition in France may 
be effected to the Western Zones of Germany 
These export operations are to be subject to 
a special financial regime and will not be 
permitted in excess of a total amount agreed 
upon by the French Government and the 
Joint Export-Import Agency. 

Regulations governing the exchange of 
products between the two areas were estab- 
lished by a notice to importers published in 
the French Journal Officiel of November 26, 
1948, and in the French Moniteur Officiel du 
Commerce et de l’Industrie of December 2, 
1948. These regulations supersede previous 
regulations published in the French Journal 
Officiel of February 20, 1948, and, as a result, 
the mechanism of commercial transactions 
between the franc monetary area and the 
Western Zones of Germany is now the same, 
whether it is a question of transactions with 
the French Zone or the Bizone. Applications 
for licenses and execution of exchange com- 
mitments are now to be effected at the French 
Exchange Office in the customary manner, 
rather than under special procedures 

Applications for licenses presented to the 
French Exchange Office must be accompanied 
by a copy of a draft contract conciuded be- 
tween the French buyer and the German 
supplier or an equivalent document. Opera- 
tions of purchase and sale must be approved 
by a competent organization in the three 
Western Zones of Germany, i. e., the Joint 
Export-Import Agency. 

Regulations established by the notice of 
November 26 do not apply, at present, to 
commercial transactions realized with the 
Allied staffs and services in Germany for 
their own needs 

The following categories of goods continue 
to be exempt from the formality of an import 
license 

Imports of material recovered in Germany 
taken into custody by the S. N. V. S. (Na- 
tional Surplus Sales Associstion); 


Noncommercial imports and_ exports 
effected by individuals under conditions to 
be fixed by the French customs administra- 
tion; and 

Imports of plundered goods which will 
be accompanied by a special certificate de- 
livered by the O. B. I. P. (Office of Private 
Property and Interests). 

Financial relations between the franc 
monetary area (including the Saar) and the 
three Western Zones of Germany are now 
governed by regulations promulgated in no- 
tice No. 361 of the French Exchange Office 
and published in the French Journal Officiel 
of November 23, 1948. (See preceding item 
under heading “Exchange and Finance.’’) 


NEW LIST OF FRODUCTS FOR WHICH IMPORT 
LICENSES ‘WITHOUT EXCHANGE” ARE 
OBTAINABLE 


The list of products for which import li- 
censes may be obtained in France under 
the “import-without-exchange” system es- 
tablished under Avis (notice) No. 299 of the 
French Exchange Office, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of February 13, 1948, 
has been replaced by a new list contained in 
instructions addressed by the French Min- 
istry of Finance and Economic Affairs to the 
French Exchange Office, according to an an- 
nouncement published in the French Mon- 
iteur Officiel du Commerce et de 1’Industrie 
of December 2, 1948. 

The new list (French tariff item numbers 
in parentheses) follows: 

(124 A to F) Vegetable :aw materials for 
tanning; (126 A to C) gums and gum resins, 
raw or treated; (157 to 159) animal or vege- 
table waxes; 

(263) Asbestos; (264) mica; 
nonferrous metal ores; 

(584 A to F) Vegetable tanning extracts; 
(687) vulcanization accelerators; 

(710 A to D) Natural rubber and similar 
gums; 

(Ex 728 E) Wooled skins; 

(822 A to C and 823) Paper pulp; (824) 
old paper; (ex 826) kraft paper; 

(869) Silkworm cocoons; (872) wool in the 
mass; (ex 878) flax waste; (880) cotton in 
the mass; (888) hemp; (891) sisal, agave, 
aloe, and maguey; (892) jute and assimilated 
fibers; (899) raw silk; (ex 1092 A) jute sacks; 

(1279 A to G) Iron alloys; (1310 A to D) 
unworked copper; (1331) nickel, cast, matte, 
and speiss; (1366 A to C) unworked zinc; 
(1376 A and B) unworked lead or its alloys; 
(1388 A to E) tungsten or its alloys; (1389 
A to E) molybdenum or its alloys; (1390 A 
to 1397 C) other common metals and their 
alloys; 

(1519 A to 1586 B) Boilers; engines; ther- 
mic, hydraulic, and pneumatic machines; ma- 
chines and apparatus for hoisting and han- 
dling; machines and apparatus for extract- 
ing and digging; machines and apparatus for 
bruising, screening, and agglomerating min- 
eral materials; machines and apparatus for 
the ceramic industry, glass-making, iron 
smelting and casting; (1598 to 1661) ma- 
chines for flour-milling and the treatment 
of cereals and dry vegetables; machines and 
apparatus for the food industries; machines 
and apparatus for chemical industries, paper- 
making, and printing, for the textile indus- 
try and for leather, hides, and skins; ma- 
chines and apparatus for conditioning; ma- 
chine tools and their fittings; and weighing 
apparatus and instruments; 

(1700 to 1705) Generators, motors, electric 
transformers and converters; (1709 to 1726) 
electric appliances and component parts for 
all electrical uses; insulators and insulating 
parts; wires and cables for electrical pur- 
poses; (1727 to 1729) electric signaling ap- 
paratus; (1732) incandescent lamps and 


(292 to 306) 
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tubes; (1749 to 1757) cathode tubes; gas 
rectifying valves; vacuum or gas photoelec- 
tric cells; electric tubes, valves, and lamps, 
other than for lighting purposes, not else- 
where specified or included (frame elec- 
tronic analyzers, secondary transmitting 
tubes and electron multipliers, electrometer 
tubes and photometers, vacuum or gas ther- 
moelectric torques, voltage and strength reg- 
ulating tubes, etc.), their parts and com- 
ponents; apparatus for medical radiology and 
electrical medical apparatus and electric ap- 
paratus for soldering, heating, and extruding 
metals; 

(1844 to 1846) Electric apparatus for meas- 
uring; assembled accessory devices, parts, and 
components not specified or included else- 
where of such apparatus, of meters and of 
apparatus for measuring, controlling, regu- 
lating, or analyzing for gaseous or liquid 
fluids, or for temperature; 

(1850 and 1851) Comparators (not includ- 
ing optical comparators) and their parts; 
gages, plugs, stationary or adjustable snap 
gages and thread gages, spindles, chocks and 
their accessories, measuring rods, testing 
gages, and all similar apparatus or instru- 
ments not admitting of a direct reading; 
(1857 and 1858) instruments of astronomy 
and cosmography, with or without stands, 
instruments of geodesy, topography, survey- 
ing, and leveling; (1861 to 1864) optical in- 
struments for control of mechanical manu- 
factures (profile projectors, optical dividers, 
optical comparators, micro-measurers, etc.) 
with or without optical fittings, and their 
component parts other than optical fit- 
tings; precision graduating machines with or 
without optical fittings, their parts and com- 
ponents other than optical fittings; micro- 
scopes with or without optical fittings, and 
their accessories; machines and apparatus for 
testing metals, concrete, wood, and similar 
hard materials, and for testing textiles, paper, 
rubber, and similar materials, and parts and 
components of these machines and apparatus 

It is announced that granting of licenses 
“without payment” may be authorized for 
products other than those included in the 
foregoing list by decision of a special com- 
mission composed of representatives of the 
French Ministries of Finance and of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and of the French Exchange 
Office. 

The delivery of licenses “without payment” 
is subject to the authority of the French Ex- 
change Office, and the same regulations with 
respect to technical procedure apply to these 
licenses as apply to licenses “with payment.” 
In addition, each transaction is subject to the 
scrutiny of the special commission mentioned 
above, with headquarters at the Exchange 
Office. In every case, the commission must 
assure itself that the operation is in order 
with respect to exchange control and that it 
does not entail any disadvantage, account 
being taken of the currency of payment and 
French commercial and financial relations 
with the supplying country taken as a whole 

Provisions to facilitate the importation of 
certain categories of products not giving rise 
to a financial settlement with any foreign 
country were originally provided in Avis No. 
299 to develop imports particularly useful to 
the French economy and at the same time 
to encourage the repatriation of undeclared 
assets held abroad by residents of France. 

[For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 6, April 10, and 
May 15, 1948.] ’ 





Sweden produced 5,500,000 pairs of 
shoes in the first 6 months of 1948 as 
compared with 4,600,000 pairs in the last 
6 months of 1947. 
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French West 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAPER AND CARDBOARD IMPORT DuTyY 
MODIFIED 


The fiscal import duty on the following 
items has been fixed at 10 percent ad valorem, 
by a decree of August 3, 1948, published in 
the French Moniteur Officiel du Commerce 
et de l’Industrie of November 25 (tariff num- 
bers in parentheses): (888) Kraft and sim- 
ilar wrapping papers; (896) cardboard in 
sheets, boards, rolls, and rolled bobbins; 
(900) cardboard assembled in made-up or- 
dinary boxes 


‘ 
Germany 
Exchange and Finance 


MAKING PAYMENTS TO THE BIZONAL AREA 


All banks, when making a payment to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York in favor 
of the Bank Deutscher Laender Export-Im- 
port Account (under import contracts signed 
on and after December 1, 1948), must include 
in their accompanying instruction the fol- 
lowing information, according to advice from 
the Bank Deutscher Laender: Name of the 
Germany beneficiary; name of the German 
banking connection of the beneficiary (For- 
eign Trade Bank or Aussenhandelsbank); 
number of the export-control document of 
the German exporter, which will take the 
place of the contract number used hereto- 
fore 

If neither the number of the export-con- 
trol document nor a contract number can 
be given, the purpose of the payment must 
be stated 

If these data are not given, any amount 
credited to the Bank Deutscher Laender Ac- 
count can be transmitted to the German 
beneficiary only with considerable difficulty. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW EXPORT PROCEDURE FOR THE U. S 
AND U. K. SEcToORS OF BERLIN 


Effective December 15, 1948, a new export 
procedure for the U. S. and U. K. Sectors of 
Berlin was put into operation. The proce- 
dure is the same as that recently instituted 
for the Bizonal Area (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY Of December 13, page 23), except that 
all export contracts must be submitted to 
a JEIA Branch Office in Berlin for approval 
before the export control document form is 
submitted to a foreign trade bank. No for- 
eign trade bank in Berlin may approve or 
issue an export control document which does 
not have the prior approval of a JEIA branch 
office noted thereon 


POSTAGE RATES REDUCED FOR U.S. A. GIFT 
PARCELS TO U. S.—U. K. ZONES AND TO 
U. S.-U. K. SECTORS OF BERLIN 


Effective December 28, 1948, a further re- 
duction will be made in the postage rate 
on relief parcels, as defined in Order No 
37824 dated June 26, 1948, addressed for de- 
livery in the United States and British Zones 
of Germany, including the United States and 
British Sectors of Berlin, by the Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 39352 of December 15, 
1948, published in the Postal Bulletin (Wash- 
ington) of December 21. [For text of Order 


No. 37824, see FOREIGN COMMERC:z WEEKLY 
of July 10, 1948, under heading “General _ 

This reduction is possible by reason of 
agreement by the occupation authorities 
concerned in Germany and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to waive the 
terminal credits normally charged the. Post 
Office Department on parcel-post packages, 

On and after December 28, 1948, the post- 
age rate on U.S.A. gift parcels for the United 
States and British Zones of Western Ger- 
many will be 6 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof, and for the United States and British 
Sectors of Berlin, 9 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof 


PRINTED MATTER FOR THE FRENCH ZONE oF 
GERMANY 


Effective at once, the types of printed 
matter which may be sent to the French 
Zone of Germany (excluding the French Sec- 
tor of Berlin) are no longer restricted to 
personal or family announcements and com- 
mercial literature, but may include any ar- 
ticles classed as printed matter in the inter- 
national mails, by the Postmaster General's 
Order No. 39442, dated December 22, 1948, 
published in The Postal Bulletin (Wash- 
ington) of December 28 

The contents of the articles may not in- 
‘lude pamphlets, tracts, or manifestos con- 
taining political propaganda or any of the 
tems generally prohibited in the mails to 
Germany 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GIFT, RELIEF, AND “OWN-EXCHANGE” 
SHIPMENTS 


The importation of gift, relief, or “own- 
exchange” shipments into Greece is now 
regulated by Ministerial Decision No. 197576 
of November 6, 1948, as supplemented by 
explanatory circular No. 201101, according t 
a report dated November 13 from the United 
States Embassy, Athens 

The following items may be imported once 
a month per consignee as gift parcels or 
relief shipments under general license; that 
is, exempt from all special import-licensing 
and foreign-exchange regulations, if limited 
to the designated amounts in kilograms 
Wheat flour, 50; sugar, 20; rice, 20; miscel- 
laneous foodstuffs, 20: cotton and woolen 
clothing and footwear, 20; household articles 
20 

These items may be imported without lim- 
itation as to quantity or value, if consigned 
by recognized foreign philanthropic organiza- 
tions, certified as such by a Greek diplomatic 
or consular authority, to municipalities, com- 
munities, hospitals or other philanthropic 
institutions in Greece approved by the Greek 
Ministry of Public Welfare 

Gift shipments of streptomycin not ex- 
ceeding $75 in value may be imported freely, 
if consigned to unquestionably ailing per- 
sons. For clearance through customs, how- 
ever, a special license from the Ministry of 
Hygiene is still required, in accordance with 
the provisions of Decision No. 9417 of Febru- 
ary 20, 1948, of that Ministry. 

Items included in lists Nos. 1 and 2 at- 
tached to the present Decision may be im- 
ported as gift or relief shipments under gen- 
eral license, and without limitation as to 
quantity or value, subject only to the pay- 
ment to the Bank of Greece for the account 
of the Greek Government of a “contribution” 
or special levy in drachmas calculated on the 
invoice value of each consignment and equlv- 
alent to: (a) 5 percent on foodstuffs, (b) 
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15 percent on raw materials, tools, machin- 
ery and parts thereof and (c) 25 percent on 
all other products. 

The same treatment is extended to items 
in lists Nos. 1 and 2 already landed at Greek 
ports which have not yet been specifically 
licensed 

There are no special licensing requirements 
for gifts not exceeding $75 in value brought 
in by travelers or for gift packages whose 
total value does not exceed $25 per con- 
signee per month, if the commodities are 
limited to those specified on attached lists 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 

All items included in lists Nos. 3, 4, and 5, 
except passenger automobiles, may be im- 
ported as gift parcels or relief shipments 
under general license and without limita- 
tion as to quantity or value, subject only 
to the payment to the Bank of Greece for 
the account of the Greek Government of a 
“contribution” in United States dollars or 
in pounds sterling assessed on the invoice 
value of each consignment as follows: (a) 
100 percent on items in list 3; (b) 200 per- 
cent on items in list 4; (c) 300 percent on 
items in list 5 

All items in lists 3, 4, and 5, except passen- 
ger automobiles, landed in Greece up to No- 
vember 17, 1948, but shipped not later than 
November 6, 1948, were to be imported under 
general license subject to the payment of a 
“contribution” in drachmas equal to 100 
percent of the invoice value of each consign- 
ment, such payment to have been made not 
later than December 1, 1948 In all cases 
involving the payment of a “contribution,” 
Customs clearance permits will be issued by 
the Bank of Greece 

The importation of one radio-receiving set 
shipped as a gift and for the personal use of 
the consignee will continue to be subject to 
the issuance of a special import license by 
the Ministry of National Economy 

All important licenses for gift, relief, or 
“own-exchange"’ shipments issued prior to 
or after the publication of Decision No 
197576 will remain in effect until the expi- 
ration of their 4-month validity period or 
any extensions that may have been author- 
ized 


IMPORT PROCEDURE REVISED FOR MERCHAN- 
DISE ORDERED PRIOR TO DECEMBER 26, 
1946 


The procedure for the final disposition of 
undelivered shipments against orders placed 
prior to December 26, 1946, was established 
by Greek Ministerial Decision No. 200790 of 
November’ 12, 1948, reported by the United 
States Embassy, Athens, on November 13 

Items included in the free-import lists of 
1946, for which orders had heen placed prior 
to December 26, 1946, and which landed in 
Greek ports not later than September 30, 
1948, were to be imported under general li- 
ense until December 31, 1948, on the basis 
f a customs clearance permit issued by the 
Bank of Greece 

To obtain a customs clearance permit, im- 
porters must file with the Bank of Greece 
supporting documents to substantiate their 
claim that the goods in question had been 
ordered prior to December 26, 1946, and also 
pay a “contribution” or special levy in 
drachmas equivalent to 70 percent of the 
c. i. f. invoice value of the goods 

No foreign exchange will be made avail- 
able in settlement of sight drafts accompany- 
ing such shipments. Accordingly, either the 
foreign shipper involved must agree to re- 
lease the goods on an outright gift basis or 
the local consignee must arrange to pay for 
the goods through private channels 

Importers wishing to reexport shipments 
consigned to them against orders placed prior 
to December 26, 1946, may do so on the basis 
of a permit from the Bank of Greece, upon 
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payment of all accrued storage and other 
charges. 

|For announcement of original procedure 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3, 
1948. | 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN IMPORT PROCEDURE ANNOUNCED 


In a recent report received from the Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Hong Kong, changes 
in import procedure were announced by the 
Government to facilitate the documentation 
of merchandise. With certain exceptions, 
import licenses are not required for commod- 
ities and goods imported from the United 
States, the British Empire and mandated 
territories (except Canada and Newfound- 
land), Iraq, Iceland, the Faroes, Siam, Bur- 
ma, French Indochina, Indonesia, and the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

A special license, obtained from the Im- 
port and Export Department, is required in 
the case of imports from these countries and 
territories of the following: Butter, cheese, 
margarine; flour, rice, and rice products; 
sugar; meat of all kinds; soap; tin, tin plate; 
coal, coke; cotton yarn; sulfate of am- 
monia; diamonds, gold; gunny bags; cotton 
lining poplin, and linen piece goods; lead; 
cutlery; whisky, beer; manufactured to- 
bacco; glass, plate and sheet; iron and steel; 
and zine and zinc-processed articles. In ad- 
dition, all goods except coal, coke, cotton 
yarn, and sugar may be imported from China 
and Macao without a license 

Where a license is required, as in the case 
of the afore-mentioned specified items, or 
where the imports are from other than the 
exempted countries listed above, it has been 
the policy of local authorities to grant the 
license and exchange automatically and 
freely, except: 


1. When the item sought to be imported 
is under international allocation, such as 
margarine, flour, rice, and tin; or 

2. Is prohibited from importation as 
being against public policy, such as gold 
bars and gold coins; 

3. Certain restricted imports which re- 
quire prior authorization of the Depart- 
ment of Supplies, Trade and Industry be- 
fore import licenses can be granted; these 
include food products generally (including 
those listed in the first paragraph), except 
milk and milk products, biscuits, and 
canned fish, provided they are not being 
imported from the United Kingdom. Coal 
and coke, cotton yarn, tin and tin plate, 
and building and construction materials, 
such as structural steel, mild steel bars, 
wire and wire nails, and cement, are also 
included in this category; 

4. Imports of jewelry (irrespective of 
country of origin) which require approval 
by local exchange control authorities, ex- 
cept small quantities of bona fide personal 
jewelry for which a license is issued on 
application; and 

5. Imports of rubber which are permitted 
only under special license. Rubber may be 
imported from French Indochina and Siam 
only on the production of a certificate of 
origin and a British consular invoice. In 
every case where rubber is reexported to a 
territory outside of the sterling area, a de- 
posit of the exchange value in full is 
demanded. 


Imports from countries and territories 
other than those listed in the first paragraph, 
especially European countries outside of the 
sterling area, require, in addition to a license, 
an exchange permit or an authorization from 
the Exchange Control Office of the Hong 


Kong Government. Even when the importer 
provides his own exchange or has funds avail- 
able in the country of origin, exchange-con- 
trol scrutiny is necessary before an import 
license can be issued. 

|As regards the requirements for the sur- 
render of foreign exchange proceeds arising 
from exports to the United States, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 2, 1948, 
page 26.] 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


CONTROL OF BANKING COMPANIES 


The Banking Companies (Control) Ordi- 
nance was promulgated on September 18, 
1948, by the Governor-General of the Do- 
minion of India. This ordinance brought 
into immediate effect some of the important 
provisions of the Banking Companies Bill 
which, first introduced in 1944, is still under 
consideration in the Indian Legislative As- 
sembly. The Government press communiqué 
issued at that time stated, “The Banking 
Companies Bill, which is a comprehensive 
measure designed to ensure the working of 
banks on sound lines, has been pending for 
a long time. As further delay has occurred 
in its enactment, it has become essential, 
in view of the present economic situation 
in the country, to enact some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill immediately, so that the 
Reserve Bank of India may be able to assist 
sound banks and also protect the interests 
of depositors in other cases.” 

The principal features of the ordinance 
are as follows: 

(1) It empowers the Reserve Bank to de- 
termine lending policy and give directions 
to be followed by banking companies gen- 
erally or by any banking company in par- 
ticular. This provision, according to the 
Government communiqué, is to be used 
whenever necessary to check rising prices by 
control of credit facilities. 

(2) It authorizes the Reserve Bank of India 
to grant advances to scheduled (member) 
and nonscheduled banks in emergencies 
against such security as the Reserve Bank 
may consider sufficient. This power will en- 
able the Reserve Bank to assist sound banks 
more freely. 

(3) It prohibits the granting of unsecured 
loans and advances by banks to directors 
and to firms and private companies in which 
the directors are interested, and requires 
banks to file reports with the Reserve Bank 
of unsecured loans to public companies in 
which the directors are interested. This is 
intended to guard against injudicious in- 
vestments by directors. 

(4) It provides for the maintenance by 
banks of assets in India which shall not be 
less than 75 percent of their demand and 
time liabilities in India. This provision is 
to prevent foreign banks from transferring 
too large a portion of their assets outside of 
India to the detriment of the depositors’ in- 
terests. 

(5) It empowers the Reserve Bank to pro- 
hibit banks from indulging in practices detri- 
mental to the interests of depositors. 

(6) It prohibits bank amalgamations and 
settlements with creditors without the con- 
currence of the Reserve Bank, so that ar- 
rangements which are detrimental to deposi- 
tors’ interests will not be adopted. At the 
same time it empowers the Reserve Bank 
to serve as intermediary in proposals for 
amalgamations. 

(7) It enables the Reserve Bank to act in 
any liquidation proceedings as official liqui- 
dator of a bank so that the Reserve Bank 
may arrange for such proceedings in an or- 
derly manner 
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The Government of India hopes that this 
ordinance will result in strengthening the 
country’s banking structure and in the pre- 
vention of undesirable banking practices. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DruGc REGULATIONS To BE STRICTLY 
ENFORCED 

The following notice recently issued by 
the Indian Ministry of Health warns Indian 
importers of patent and proprietary medi- 
cines that labeling regulations with regard 
to these commodities will be strictly enforced 
beginning April 1, 1949. This warning is 
also of interest to American exporters of 
medicines. 

“Under the Drugs Act, 1940, and Drugs 
Rules, 1945, no patent and proprietary medi- 
cines, i. e., no non-pharmacopoeial drugs can 
be imported into, manufactured or sold in 
India unless these bear on their labels either 
their composition or the number of the reg- 
istration certificate granted by the Central 
Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta. 

“Although the Drugs Act and Rules have 
been in force from April 1, 1947, the control 
over patent and proprietary medicines has 
not actually been enforced so far. It will be 
rigidly enforced, with effect from April 1, 
1949. After that date the importation into 
or manufacture or sale in India of patent 
and proprietary medicines which are not 
labelled in accordance with the Rules, will 
in no case be permitted. The trade is ad- 
vised to dispose of all existing stocks which 
are not labelled according to the Rules in 
the meantime, and to refrain from making 
any further purchases of patent and proprie- 
tary medicines not so labelled.” 


Iraq 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


(Dated December 1, 1948) 


The economic situation in Iraq, because 
of hostilities in Palestine, deteriorated 
considerably in November 1848. There 
was a State deficit and a rising adverse 
trade balance. 

Trade dislocation resulting from the 
Palestine situation vitally affected the 
national economy. There was a large- 
scale flight of capital; discontinuance of 
work on major projects and private build- 
ing owing to lack of funds; and drasti- 
cally reduced purchasing power, as 
reflected by retail sales, excluding food- 
stuffs, which were generally estimated to 
be 40 to 45 percent lower than in 
November 1947. 

Money was increasingly tight. Small 
retailers, the backbone of Iraqi trade, 
allowed their inventories to drop to the 
vanishing point. Formerly the practice 
was to purchase monthly requirements in 
advance which averaged from $800 to 
$1,600 per trader. Items were purchased 
from wholesalers only when an immedi- 
ate sale was assured. 

Paradoxically, the slump induced 
higher retail prices because some mer- 
chants exploited the restrictions imposed 
by the Government on imports from the 
99 
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sterling area by raising prices of goods 
needed for local consumption. 

Import licenses aggregating about $6,- 
000,000 were reportedly granted during 
November mainly to finance imports 
of automotive vehicles, agricultural 
equipment, industrial machinery, and 
Similar products manufactured in the 
United States. This leaves a balance of 
$22,000,000 at the disposal of the Iraqi 
Government for the importation of ‘“‘es- 
sential requirements” from dollar areas 
during the life of the present Anglo-Iraqi 
Scarce Currency Agreement which ex- 
pires on June 30, 1949. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RETURNING GOODS TO JAPAN FOR REPAIR 


Commercial quantities of Japanese-manu- 
factured goods may be returned to Japan for 
repair in accordance with specified proce- 
dures and regulations as recently announced 
by General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers (SCAP). 

Before shipment of goods for repair is 
made, United States importers should enter 
into a firm agreement with the Japanese 
supplier as to the payment of charges for 
shipping and insurance to and from Japan 
and insurance while the goods are in Japan, 
and should obtain from the Japanese seller 
a certified or photostatic copy of an import 
license validated by SCAP. The license must 
be enclosed in the package and such package 
marked ‘Import License Enclosed.” 

When the repair is completed, an export 
license is required for the return to the 
purchaser. Charges for the repair, if any, 
must be covered by a new export contract is- 
sued by Boeki Cho and validated by SCAP. If 
there are no charges for the repair, the ex- 
porter will specifically indicate on the Ap- 
plication for Cargo Shipment that the com- 
modities involved were paid for under a 
previous export license (the number should 
be given), and include a statement of the 
liability for transportation and insurance 
expenses. Application for both import and 
export licenses is to be made by letter accom- 
panied by copies of all papers relating to the 
original export of goods as well as copies of 
correspondence between buyer and seller 
relating to the negotiations for repair 

It is suggested that before the return of 
the repaired goods, United States business- 
men arrange with the United States Customs 
authorities that duties levied on return of 
the goods from Japan will be applied only 
on the charge for the repair and/or new 
parts. Goods for repair may be sent via 
parcel post (weight of each package not to 
exceed 22 pounds); such packages may be 
registered 

There is no provision at present for the 
return of individual Japanese products for 
repair in Japan 


] " 
Mexico 
AIRGRAM FROM lL. s. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated December 15, 1948) 


The pick-up in retail trade for the first 
half of December was less than seasonal, 
with sales approximately 15 to 20 percent 


below those of 1947. Large retail estab- 
lishments complained that people did not 
have the money to buy as freely as they 
did in 1947, but higher prices for mer- 
chandise were also ruling out clients who 
either bought less or transferred their 
patronage to cheaper grades. 

Blame for the situation went largely 
to devaluation of the peso, although there 
were other contributing factors, such as 
reduced earnings to be distributed by 
private business, and tightening up of 
governmental expenditures. The lag in 
payment of accounts by the Government 
was likewise said to be responsible for 
the continued tightness of credit. On 
November 13 the Bank of Mexico issued 
a circular, to become effective January 1, 
1949, increasing the rate of interest from 
12 to 24 percent per annum on reserve 
deficiencies of private banks. This step 
forced the latter to call in loans which, 
even with a penalty of 12 percent, were 
profitable but which could not stand the 
24 percent charge. Bank credit lines 
have been restricted so drastically that 
numerous businesses are utilizing sup- 
plier credit. The practice has taken on 
an unprecedented volume, as the tight 
credit situation seems likely to prevail for 
some time. 

Wholesale distributors of imported 
consumer goods were particularly hard 
hit by devaluation, and more recently by 
the increase in the level of valuations for 
purposes of tariff administration. Ac- 
cording to latest figures, the peso value 
of imports for October was 271,667,000 
pesos, highest for any month of 1948 but 
some 2,000,090 pesos lower than for the 
like month of 1947: and for exports, 
242,720,000 pesos, compared with an 
average of 210,600,000 for the preceding 
9 months of 1948, and with exports of 
158,000,000 pesos in October 1947. It 
will be recalled that the 1947 exchange 
rate was 4.85 pesos to the dollar, the 
December 1948 rate being at about 6.90 
As the year ended Mexico was ex- 
pected to experience seasonal improve- 
ment in its over-all economic situation 
because of heavier exportation of several 
basic commodities, such as coffee, sugar, 
winter vegetables, and forest products. 
This outward movement may serve to 
correct, at least temporarily, the import 
balance of the country, which, in Oc- 
tober, was approximately 29,000,000 


pesos 


pesos 

During the 30-day period ending D>2- 
cember 15, there was a slight apprecia- 
tion in the value of the peso in terms of 
dollars. In all, it firmed about 2!2 points, 
from 6.901% pesos to 6.88 pesos to the dol- 
lar (buying rate). Offerings of dollars 
by mining interests of the country were 
said to have influenced this change, but 
there were also indications of the begin- 
ning of repatriation of “flight” capital 
which is interested in cashing in on the 
profit made through purchases of dol- 
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lars prior to devaluation. Amounts are 
still small, however, and there are busi- 
nessmen who prefer to leave their dollar 
and other foreign balances abroad until 
the peso is definitely stabilized. The date 
of such stabilization would seem to de- 
pend on the time necessary to accumu- 
late a cushion of exchange reserves, 
which would be adequate to meet the 
shock of sudden demands rather than 
the steady drain of the character which 
finally resulted in the downfall of the 
peso in 1948. 

On November 19 Mexico paid the 
United States $2,500,000 which repre- 
sented the seventh annual installment 
under the General Claims Convention be- 
tween the two countries. Payments on 
this obligation ‘of $40,000,000 originally) 
are in satisfaction of land expropriations 
from American citizens prior to 1930. 

Most important developments in the 
field of communications recently have 
been the preliminary steps of implemen- 
tation of the President’s plan for reor- 
ganization of the National Railways. 

Also on November 24, the properties of 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico were re- 
turned to the private owners, after hav- 
ing been intervened by the Government 
for almost a year and a half In the 
agreement covering their return, the 
company obligates itself to carry out an 
extensive rehabilitation program. For 
this purpose it hopes to obtain a loan of 
$18,400,000 from the United States, the 
loan to be guaranteed as to repayment 
by the Government of Mexico. Rehabili- 
tation will include the laying of heavier 
rails, the strengthening of bridges, and 
the purchase of extensive new rolling 
stock. New and increased tariff rates, 
probably to the extent of 30 percent above 
present rates, are promised to the com- 
pany under the agreement. 

Automotive matters were signalized 
during the period under review by the 
Eighth Annual Session of the Inter- 
American Federation of Automobile 
Clubs, and the Second National Automo- 
tive Transport meeting of the Busmen’'s 
Alliance, both held in Mexico City. The 
former meeting resolved to recommend 
the speedy conclusion of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway, improved service facilities 
along existing stretches of roadway, and 
a one-card pass system for the border, 
and to hold the 1949 convention at Bo- 
gota, Colombia. A survey of transport 
facilities in Mexico indicated that, as of 
January 1, 1947, there were 71,646 trucks 
registered in the country. Although ton- 
nage statistics are lacking, the volume 
of freighting business by truck is ac- 
knowledged to be almost equal to that of 
the railways—a fact which has stimu- 
lated the railroads to give better service 
over their lines. In all, there are ap- 
proximately 30,000 kilometers of pass- 
able motor highways in Mexico, of which 
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8,800 kilometers are 
paved. 

Agricultural conditions continued fa- 
vorable for cultivation and harvesting, as 
crops generally responded to adequate 
rainfall conditions that prevailed 
throughout most of the country during 
the growing seasons. The year 1948 was 
really a bumper one for Mexican agri- 
culture, with record yields in most cate- 
gories. Livestock is in relatively good 
shape. The campaign of vaccination 
against the foot-and-mouth disease 
progressed satisfactorily, and the goal of 
1,000,000 doses monthly was attained. It 
has now been raised to reach 3,750,000 
doses by next June. 

October gold production was 10,376 
troy ounces compared with 26,363 a year 
before: silver was up slightly to 4,700,000 
ounces compared with 4,300,000 in Octo- 
ber 1947; copper increase gave 1,778 
metric tons, up from 5,406 the previous 
October, but lead decreased to 5,319 tons 
as compared with 20,924 in September 
1948, and with 17,506 tons in October 
1947: zinc production on the other hand 
stood at 25,920 metric tons, highest out- 
put since March 1947, and nearly double 
the 13,725 tons of October 1947. Petro- 
leum production amounted to 4,833,000 


asphalt- or oil- 


barrels for September, latest figure 
available. 
The cost-of-living index (1939=100) 


stood at 327.1 for November, up 12 
points from the preceding month. The 
wholesale-price index (1939-100) was 
up 2'5 points to 272.8 for October. 

Another revision of the Law of Pro- 
fessions is reportedly under considera- 
tion by Congress. The law has never 
been effectively enforced, although it has 
been the source of constant trepidation 
on the part of foreign practitioners who, 
while often most competent in their re- 
spective fields, are threatened with oust- 
ing from their activities for failure to 
comply with certain technical require- 
ments, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE 15 PERCENT AD 
VALOREM EXportT SURTAX 


The Mexican Government made provisions 
for the parcel-post shipment under bond of 
merchandise valued above 100 pesos, pending 
determination as to whether the merchan- 
dise is subject to the 15 percent ad valorem 
surtax, as published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 4, 1948, and reported by the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City on 
September 8. Postal shipments of news- 
papers, advertisements, magazines, books, 
et cetera, included under fractions 74-40 
through 74-49 of the Mexican export tariff, 
are specifically exempted from the 15 percent 
surtax, regardless of their value 

The United States Embassy, in an airgram 
of September 13, 1948, reported that the 
Mexican Government had authorized Mexi- 
can customs authorities to permit the ex- 
portation of silver articles of any value 
taken from the country by tourists without 
assessment of the 15 percent surtax. Like- 


wise, other merchandise of the type usually 
purchased by travelers was exempted from 
the surtax when taken out by tourists. In 
cases of doubt or disagreement concerning 
value or quantity, the Director General of 
Customs is to be consulted. 

As published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 10, 1948, the Mexican Ministry of 
Finance advised the Director General of Cus- 
toms that foreign bank notes, foreign silver 
coins, and unspecified coins, included under 
tariff fractions 90-01, 90-14, and 90-19 of the 
Mexican export tariff, are to be exempted from 
the 15 percent export surtax. 

A customs circular telegram published in 
the Diario Oficial of October 21, 1943, reaf- 
firms the fact that exportation of coined 
silver (fractions 90-15) and silver in bars 
(fraction 91-12) may be made only with the 
prior authorization of the Bank of Mexico 
and advises that fraction 90-15, “National 
silver coins,” covers both silver coins in 
circulation and those demonetized and that 
they are both subject to the 15 percent ad 
valorem export surtax. 

In the Diario Oficial of December 1, 1948, 
there appeared a circular telegram from the 
Ministry of Finance to the Director General 
of Customs advising that the 15 percent ex- 
port surtax would not apply to exports of 
legalized stocks and bonds, covered by frac- 
tions 90-20 and 90~—21, respectively. 

In an effort to extend some assistance to 
the mining industry without actually reduc- 
ing or removing the 15 percent surtax on 
minerals, the Mexican Ministry of Finance 
established a procedure by which credit 
might be applied to the production tax on 
all metals except gold. 

The decree granting this measure of relief 
to the industry which was promulgated 
October 22, 1948, and covered the period 
August 24 to December 31, 1948, provides also 
for the exemption of gold (fractions 31-00 
and 32-00) from the 15 percent export sur- 
tax. The amount of credit which may be 
applied to the production tax on all minerals 
exported is published monthly in the Diario 
Oficial, along with the current price and pro- 
duction tax data. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 6, 1948, for report of reduction in export 
duties on minerals. | 


IMPORT TARIFF SCHEDULE MOopIFIED 


By a Presidential decree, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 19, 1948, and ef- 
fective October 24, the Mexican Government 
revised the import duty rates on 20 import 
tariff items and effected various other 
changes. Iron and steel pipe fittings for- 
merly classified under fractions 3.53.41, 
3.53.43, and 3.53.44 have been reclassified ac- 
cording to size and whether or not they are 
tinned or galvanized and are included under 
fractions 3.53.41, 3.53.42, and 3.53.43, and 
fraction 3.53.44 is deleted. New fractions 
6.63.70, 6.63.71, and 6.63.73 covering chemical 
mixtures and preparations, replace 6.06.23, 
6.06.24, 6.06.30, 6.13.31, 6.13.32, 6.13.34, 6.21.10, 
6.21.12, and 6.21.90. Fraction 7.90.75 has been 
established to include loose parts for foun- 
tain pens and automatic pencils, dutiable 
at 10 centavos per legal gram plus 50 per- 
cent ad valorem. A separate tariff fraction, 
No. 9.04.11, has been established to cover 
earphones and their batteries and other ac- 
cessories, at 5 centavos per legal kilogram 
plus 15 percent ad valorem. Pianos, classified 
under fraction 9.31.02, have been removed 
from the prohibited list, and the duty has 
been established at 10 pesos each, plus 10 
percent advalorem. 

Another Presidential decree, published in 
the Diario Oficial of October 22, 1948, and 
effective October 27, provides for the reduc- 
tion of import duties and certain other modi- 
fications on more than 100 commodities. The 
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Stated purpose of the decree is to maintain 
prices of domestically made products at the 
levels prevailing prior to devaluation of the 
Mexican peso by lowering the import duties 
applicable to raw materials indispensable for 
national industries. This decree also affects 
certain items not made in Mexico but needed 


by. ultimate consumers. Among the com- 
modities affected by this decree are: Baby 
chicks, fats and oils, inedible vegetable prod- 
ucts, natural gas and coke, certain iron and 
steel semimanufactures (including wire and 
sheets and tin-plate sheets), certain chemi- 
cals and medicinals, dyes and vegetable ex- 
tracts, plastic fibers, sewing machines (not 
electric), equipment for poultry raising, ma- 
chinery parts, industrial machines (ovens 
and refrigerators), technicians’ instruments 
and equipment, and invalids’ chairs. 

A third decree, published October 27, 1948, 
and effective November 3, provides for an 
additional tariff fraction, No. 3.01.23, for 
“Lubricating oils, when the weight including 
the immediate container exceeds 100 kilo- 
grams, and they are imported into places of 
the Republic which have only maritime com- 
munication and lack communication by rail 
or public road’”’ at 2 centavos per gross kilo- 
gram, plus 1 percent ad valorem. 

The most recent revision of the rates of 
duty in the import tariff promulgated by a 
decree of November 18, 1948, and effective 
November 28, lowered the duties on 31 addi- 
tional industrial materials. Among the com- 
modities affected are glycerin, almond and 
Tung oil, specified resins, industrial chemi- 
cals, and plastic materials. 

{Information concerning these revisions in 
rates of duty may be obtained from the 
American Republics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Department's Field Offices located in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Houston, 
Memphis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Den- 
ver, and Kansas City.} 


CERTAIN AUTOMOBILES AND CHASSIS Now 
CONDITIONALLY PERMITTED TO REMAIN 
IN COUNTRY 


By a resolution published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 7, 1948, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment provided for the legal importation 
into Mexico of automobiles, trucks, and 
chassis of 1947 or earlier models which were 
brought in prior to July 1, 1948. The follow- 
ing conditions and requirements are speci- 
fied in the resolution: 

Proof must be established that the date of 
entry into Mexico was prior to July 1, 1948; 

Pay nent of import duties equivalent to 
three iii.es the duty at the date of entry 
into Mexico, or, in case the exact date cannot 
be established, three times the import duty 
established by the decree of December 24, 
1947 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1948, for duty information) ; 

No deductions will be made in duties be- 
cause of depreciation in value and payment 
must be made in full; 

Customs laws concerning contraband and 
its penalties will not be applied; and 

Vehicles in the custody of the customs au- 
thorities on the date of publication of this 
resolution may remain in the country as legal 
importations, provided the owners comply 
with the foregoing requirements. 


IMPORT DUTIES ASSESSED ON SP£CIFIED 
COMMODITIES ENTERING FREE ZONES OF 
LOWER CALIFORNIA 


Official circular No. 301-9-100, published 
in the Mexican Diario Oficial of October 6, 
1948, advises Mexican customs authorities 
of the commodities subject to import duty 
when imported into the free zones of Lower 
California. This circular, which supersedes 


circular No. 301—13-—121 of December 1, 1947, 
lists the following dutiable commodities: 
Flour, wheat, beer, bread, and similar prod- 
ucts of all kinds, canned fish and shellfish, 
edible fats and oils of vegetable origin (ex- 
cept crude coconut oil), forage, ordinary 
laundry soap, ice, soft drinks, natural or arti- 
ficial mineral waters, ices, and ice cream 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, 1948, for announcement of former 
list. ] 


FEDERAL EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY TO CREATE, 
ABOLISH, AND REGULATE THE OPERATION 
OF FREE ZONES 


By a decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of November 27, 1948, the Mexican Govern- 
ment gave authority to the Federal Execu- 
tive ‘to establish new free zones or perime- 
ters and fix their limits, to modify or abolish 
those already in existence, as well as to dic- 
tate the dispositions” required in each of 
these cases 


Two PERCENT SURTAX ON ExporT DUTIES 
APPLIED TO THE 15 PERCENT AD VALOREM 
EXPORT SURTAX 


A circular telegram, signed by the Mexican 
Director of Customs and published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 9, 1948, advised all 
Mexican customs authorities that the 2 per- 
cent surtax of export duties, for which pro- 
vision was made in the Mexican Revenue 
Law of 1948, would apply also to the 15 per- 
cent ad valorem export surtax which was 
enacted on August 24, 1948 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 18, 1948, for announcement of impo- 
sition of surtax 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ARTICLES WHICH MAY BE IMPORTED 


A supreme resolution of the Junta govern- 
ment of Peru dated December 3, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Lima press of December 9, listed 
the articles and their corresponding import 
tariff classifications which henceforth may 
be imported into Peru without a license or 
other prior authorization, stated a report of 
December 9, 1948, from the American Em- 
basy in Lima 

The list presumably is complete, including 
all merchandise which may be imported into 
Peru, and the Ministry of Treasury is charged 
with the duty of further classifying the 
articles according to whether they may be 
imported with official exchange or with ex- 
change certificates. 

The total number of tariff items listed is 
1,348, 38 percent of the 3,515 items in the 
import customs tariff, and covers merchan- 
dise in most of the tariff sections 


NOMENCLATURE OF DUTY-FREE AERONAUTI- 
CAL APPARATUS MODIFIED 


By supreme decree No. 15 of November 23, 
1948, published in El Peruano, the official 
gazette, of December 4, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment modified supreme decree No. 24 of Sep- 
tember 22, 1943, which had allowed the duty- 
free importation generally of aeronautical 
apparatus and equipment including radio 
and meteorological instruments and acces- 
sories. In accordance with the new decree, 
only such radio equipment as is to be in- 
stalled aboard planes, for use in the air, 
will be considered included in the nomen- 
clature of duty-free aeronautical apparatus 
Excluded from the right of free import, there- 


fore, will be all such eqUipment for use jp 
permanent ground installations, such as 
meteorological equipment and accessories, 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING ASSESSMENT op 
IMPORT-EXPORT TAXES REVISED 


Several new Supreme resolutions of the 
Peruvian Government have revised the reg- 
ulations governing the assessment of import 
and export taxes, state airgrams from the 
American Embassy at Lima. 

In accordance with decree-law No. 16 of 
December 3, 1948, published December 4, 
all export taxes, including those on cotton, 
are required to be paid in foreign currency, 
Under the provisions of decree-law No, 1¢ 
exporters are permitted to retain 55 percent 
of the dollar equivalent of their exports in 
exchange certificates, and, after the deduc. 
tion of the applicable export taxes by the 
Government to receive the remainder, 45 
percent, in soles at the official rate 

A Supreme resolution of December 11, 1948. 
published December 12, revises the provisions 
of decree-law No. 16 by providing that export 
taxes be paid by the exporter rather than by 
the Government for the account of the ex- 
porter Under this resolution, 45 percent 
of the taxes are paid at the official exchange 
rate of 6.50 soles per dollar and 55 percent at 
the current free-market rate of exchange 
This Supreme resolution of December 1] 
also provides that those import duties and 
other import customs charges which by law 
are assessed in dollars shall be collected 
by the customs authorities in soles at the 
current free-market rate of exchange. The 
same resolution provides that the 6 percent 
ad valorem consular fees shall be collected 
by the Customs in United States dollars on 
all merchandise imports regardless of origin 
or type of exchange authorized. 

A Supreme resolution of December 17, 1948, 
published in the local press December 20, 
further revises the procedure established in 
the regulations of December 11 for the col- 
lection of export duties assessable in foreign 
currency. Under this revised procedure, ex- 
port duties assessable in foreign currency 
will be collected from the exporters in Pe- 
ruvian soles at the official buying rate of 6.50 
soles to the dollar for the entire amount of 
the duty 

A Supreme resolution of December 20, 1948, 
published in the local press December 21 
modifies Supreme resolution of December 11 
governing the assessment of additional im- 
port surcharges. Under the revised proced- 
ure the ad valorem surcharges on imports 
consular fees, and port charges (established 
by Supreme decree of March 6, 1942) are col- 
lectible by the Customs at the current free- 
market rate of exchange, effective as of De- 
cember 11, 1948, with the exception of con- 
sular fees and surcharges on basic foodstuffs, 
pharmaceutical products, and indispensable 
raw materials for the domestic pharmaceuti- 
cal industry, imported with official exchange 
Consular fees and surcharges on the latter 
will be collected at the official rate of ex- 
change 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 3, 1949, for original announcements of 
decree-law No. 16 of December 3, 1948.] 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Economic Conditions 


Although commercial activity contin- 
ued at a high level throughout the third 
quarter of 1948, the recession from the 
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postwar high which began in the second 
quarter continued through September. 
The “leveling-off”’ process was more no- 
table in foreign than in domestic trade, 
as wholesalers, to some extent under com- 
pulsion of their banks, reduced inven- 
tories of imported goods, 

Returns from tax collections continued 
above expectations, and currency in cir- 
culation and available for circulation 
reached 835,000,000 pesos on September 
30, the highest figure since January 31, 
1946. ‘(1 peso=$0.50.) There were indi- 
cations of a slowing down of disburse- 
ments of dollar exchange for consumer 
goods and an increase in the proportion 
of durable items on import manifests. 

Dollar remittances from United States 
Government funds continued to generate 
purchasing power at base levels of the 
population faster than it could be spent. 
Although direct payments by United 
States Armed Forces declined—and will 
continue to fall off—receipts from war- 
damage compensation, veterans’ bene- 
fits, and Philippine rehabilitation-pro- 
gram payments increased. Such dis- 
bursements probably will not reach their 
aggregate peak until late in 1949. 

The official cost-of-living index re- 
versed its downward trend and rose from 
244 in early July to 254 in late September. 
(1941=100.) The advance was attribu- 
table almost solely to a substantial in- 
crease in the price of rice. The question 
of whether administration of the Import 
Control Act would cause a rise in price 
of a wide variety of goods classified as 
Juxuries or nonessentials was paramount. 
Public hearings on commodities to be 
controlled, procedures, and the like, be- 
gan August 27 and continued through- 
out and beyond the quarter. Although 
the Government announced its intention 
to restrict importations in the total 
amount of 200,000,000 pesos, no final de- 
cisions as to either quotas or procedures 
had been made by the close of the quar- 
ter." 

Rentals of higher-priced apartments 
tended to weaken somewhat and the 
practice of demanding long-term leases 
and 6 months’ or more rental in advance 
disappeared with the completion of sev- 
eral new apartment houses 


AGRICULTURE 


cece 


Copra shipments, totaling 120,557 long 
tons, were lower in the third quarter than 
in either of the preceding quarters in 
1948, partly because of the west-coast 
(U. S.) maritime strike. A large num- 
ber of trees damaged by typhoons in 1947 
had recovered, however, and larger ship- 
ments were expected for the final quar- 
ter of 1948. Total exports for the first 
9 months of 1948 amounted to 479,289 
long tons, compared with 699,087 tons for 


*At the time this item went to press the 
Executive Order implementing the Import 
Control Act was still awaited 
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the like period in 1947. Coconut-oil ex- 
ports totaled 24,350 tons, or slightly more 
than the 23,251 tons shipped in the first 
9 months of 1947. Production of copra 
in 1948 was estimated at slightly less than 
800,000 tons, of which possibly 100,000 
tons were required for the domestic mar- 
ket. The output of desiccated coconut 
continued at an accelerated rate, al- 
though some decline was anticipated for 
the fourth quarter. 

The 1947-48 sugar season, ended Au- 
gust 31, 1948, yielded a total of 397,913 
short tons of centrifugal, according to 
official estimates, compared with 84,200 
tons for the 1946-47 season. During 
1947-48 10 centrals in Luzon operated 
and 13 in the Visayan Islands. At the 
close of September, shipments of Phil- 
ippine sugar to the United States 
amounted to 240,000 tons from the 
1947-48 crop. 

Production of abaca in the first 9 
months of 1948 totaled 480,202 bales, 
compared with 614,817 bales in the cor- 
responding period in 1947. The year’s 
output was expected to reach only about 
600,000 bales, as compared with 796,194 
bales in 1947. Production from newly 
planted areas has not compensated for 
loss of the former Japanese plantations 
in Davao. Total shipments for the first 
9 months of 1948 amounted to 482,366 
bales, including some carry-over of 1947 
stocks. The United States continued to 
be the principal market. 

Typhoon damage to the rice crop, 
together with ineffective distribution, 
caused a shortage in the third quarter, 
and rationing of imported rice was in- 
stituted in Manila at controlled prices. 
Because of the rice emergency, a Com- 
mission was appointed late in September 
to study means of preventing the recur- 
ring shortage. Recommendations were 
expected to include improvements in 
agricultural methods, Government pur- 
chase of portions of new crops, greater 
supervision over distribution, and more 
effective control of prices. The rice crop 
of 1947-48 was officially estimated at 
50,928,480 cavans of rough rice (109,780,- 
000 bushels). 

A total of 137,600 long tons of rice was 
allocated the Philippines by the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council in 1948, 
and 27,200 tons were expected from In- 
donesia and Hong Kong on a loan basis. 


MINING 


The five gold mines operating during 
the third quarter produced a total of 
177,800 tons of milled ore, bringing the 9 
months’ production to 505,188 tons. Re- 
opening of additional mines was further 
delayed by increased labor costs and 
operators’ concern over the possibility of 
nationalization of the profession of min- 
ing engineers, although the pending 
legislation was finally vetoed. 


Bad weather conditions interfered 
with the production of chrome ore at two 
of the three mines in operation, but 
48,000 tons of refractory ore and 1,077 
tons of metallurgical chrome were ex- 
ported by two mines, and a stockpile of 
more than 10,000 tons of metallurgical 
ore was accumulated by the third. The 
Lepanto copper mine started operation of 
its mill on June 26, 1948, with an initial 
production rate of 250 toms per day. 
Regular shipments to the United States 
were expected to start in October. 

Occasional shipments of manganese to 
Japan were made by one company in re- 
turn for roofing sheets and other scarce 
materials. A contract was signed dur- 
ing the quarter with SCAP for delivery 
of 200,000 tons of iron ore to Japan on 
the stipulation that SCAP would make 
8,500 tons of construction steel available 
to the Philippines. 


MANUFACTURING OUTPUT 


New industrial projects of the National 
Development Co. actually in operation at 
the close of the third quarter included 
the machine repair shop and nail plant. 
It was hoped that the capacity of the 
nail plant would total 5,000 tons by 1949, 
or roughly half the amount imported in 
1947. Of 3,000 units of machine tools 
received from Japanese reparations, 400 
units were allocated to Government 
agencies and 220 to private concerns. A 
National Bank loan of 2,000,000 pesos 
was approved for distribution to the Na- 
tional Machine Corporation, the nail 
plant, Insular Sugar Refinery, National 
Rice and Corn Corporation, and the Gov- 
ernment’s paper and lumber finishing 
mills and coal mine. 

The San Miguel Brewery recently in- 
vested 4,100,000 pesos in new facilities, 
raising its capitalization to 20,400,000 
pesos. Domestic shoe producers have 
considerably increased the output of 
women’s footwear, made with imported 
leathers and underselling imported 
styles. Manufacturers of rubber-soled 
canvas shoes claimed that the antidump- 
ing order against importation of men’s 
shoes was being evaded by smuggling 
from Hong Kong, invoicing men’s shoes 
as women’s, and importing parts for com- 
pletion in local Chinese shops. 

Official statements concerning selected 
manufactures for the fiscal year 1947-48 
indicated that cigar production totaled 
68,000,000 units, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year, but only 24 percent of pro- 
duction in 1941. The output of 1,829,- 
000,000 cigarettes was equal to 67 percent 
of prewar production, but was less than 
1 percent of the actual consumption of 
cigarettes in 1947-48. The output of 
both alcohol and wine increased substan- 
tially. The Government-owned textile 
mill produced 11,927,000 yards of cloth 
in 1947-48, compared with 8,771,000 
yards in 1946-47, but yarn output 
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dropped from more than 1,000,000 pounds 
to only 412,000 pounds. At the close of 
the third quarter of 1948 the mill was 
operating 70 percent of its spindles part 
time. The second textile mill, to be re- 
ceived from Japan, was still in course of 
being dismantled. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary trade returns, released by 
the Bureau of Census and Statistics, in- 
dicate that total imports into the Philip- 
pines for the first 10 months of 1948 
amounted to 846,000,000 pesos, compared 
with 839,000,000 pesos for the like period 
in 1947. Monthly figures since June were 
considerably lower than in any month 
during the first half of 1948, preliminary 
returns for September and October indi- 
cating imports valued at 56,000,000 and 
46,000,000 pesos, respectively, in contrast 
to an average monthly figure of 101,000,- 
000 pesos for the first 6 months. 

Although imports out of proportion to 
normal consumption requirements con- 
tinued for some months after the back- 
log of demand, caused by the war, had 
been satisfied, the decline appears to 
have definitely set in by the third quarter 
of the year. Effects, also, of the west- 
coast (U. S.) dock strike were noticeable 
by October, and increased sales taxes on 
luxuries and nonessentials—imposed in 
June 1948—may have affected import 
trade, although it was difficult to deter- 
mine to what extent. Likewise, the net 
effect of the impending import controls 
was not clear. Although some importers 
doubtless attempted to stock articles of 
a nonessential nature, other orders may 
have been deferred in the fear that cur- 
rent imports would be charged against 
quotas. 

Export trade for the first 10 months of 
1948 was valued at 516,082,000 pesos, ac- 
cording to preliminary returns, com- 
pared with 351,662,000 pesos for the cor- 
responding months in 1947. Details for 
the 10-month period of 1948 are unavail- 
able, but, for the first half-year, 91 per- 
cent of the export trade consisted of 
coconut products (including copra, desic- 
cated coconut, coconut oil, and copra 
meal) ; sugar and molasses; abaca, cord- 
age and mats; and leaf tobacco. Prod- 
ucts comprising the remaining 9 percent 
included chiefly embroideries, logs and 
lumber, canned pineapples, shell buttons, 
vegetable lard products, soap and glyc- 
erin. Shipments of embroideries in- 
creased in value to 5,000,000 pesos in the 
first half of the year, indicating an ad- 
vanced stage of rehabilitation of the em- 
broidery industry. Exports of logs and 
lumber were retarded by Government 
limitations and later by the “maritime 
strike. Exports of pineapples from the 
cannery in Mindanao began in the second 
quarter, and production and export of 
pearl buttons showed steady progress. 
Shipments of soap and glycerin have be- 
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gun to assume importance, but exporters 
of rattan furniture, buntal hats, and 
copal have yet to recover their Oversea 
markets. 


Exchange and Finance 


ECONOMIC-DEVELOPMENT PLAN CALLS FOR 
BILLION-DOLLAR OUTLAY 


A 5-year plan for economic development 
of the Philippines, submitted by Philip- 
pine Secretary of Finance Cuaderno to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, calls for a total expenditure of 
$1,000,000,000, according to information re- 
ceived from Manila. The Secretary, who re- 
cently returned to the Philippines from the 
United States, presented the plan while in 
this country in support of the Philippine 
Government’s application for a loan for hy- 
droelectric projects. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY January 3, 1949.) 

The plan is part of the Government's post- 
war program to bring economic independence 
to the Republic by conserving foreign ex- 
change and reducing production costs of 
export commodities with a view to increas- 
ing their competitive strength in world mar- 
kets. Top priority would be given to agricul- 
tural development, in the hope of making the 
country self-sufficient in food products by 
1952 and increasing the dollar value of its 
export crops. It is estimated that the index 
of world prices for export products will be re- 
duced from the present level of 384—based 
on 1938-39 as 100—to 291 in 1952. New 
land would be brought into production under 
the plan through mechanization and exist- 
ing farms revitalized by increased use of 
fertilizers and better strains of plants. In 
view of the anticipated increase in popula- 
tion from 19,000,000 at present to an esti- 
mated 21,880,000 in 1952, much of the agri- 
cultural development would be necessary 
merely to keep pace with population growth, 
it is indicated The necessary outlay for 
agricultural expansion is placed at $254,- 
000,000 

A total of $181,925,000 is expected to be 
needed for the development of manufactur- 
ing industries. Plants already in process of 
construction include factories for the manu- 
facture of plywood, bottles, paper, nails, and 
knitted goods, with a total investment of 
$7,350,000. Plans are said to be completed 
for the production of electric lamps, wall- 
board, windows, paper containers, agricul- 
tural equipment, barrels, and ice, also for 
fish processing, and other activities, whereas 
plans for other manufacturing projects are 
in preliminary stages 

The program anticipates an investment of 
$32,600,000 in the mining industry, with 
approximately half in gold and more than 
one-fifth in copper. Development of trans- 
portation and communication facilities 
would require between $204,300,000 and $229,- 
700,000, including funds for rehabilitation 
of the railway systems and the procurement 
of 12 or more interisland ships and 3 to 6 
ocean freighters The construction of a 
shipyard and drydock at Manila and rehabili- 
tation and expansion of telephone and tele- 
graph facilities and radio broadcasting also 
are planned The Government's public- 
works program is expected to require $106,- 
460,000, and a housing program, $50,000,000 

Although private foreign capital is en- 
visioned as an important source of funds for 
the development program, capital needs will 
be raised through taxation, domestic bor- 
rowing from the public, commercial banks 
and the Central Bank, and through foreign 
borrowing. The so-called Cuaderno Plan ‘s 
described as a general outline of development 
objectives, and not a detailed blueprint. 





The sums mentioned are “presented as an 
indication of the order of magnitude of the 
finance involved.” 


CENTRAL BiNK To OPEN 


The Central Bank was scheduled to open 
January 2, 1949, in temporary quarters in 
the Philippine National Bank Building, Ma. 
nila, according to a statement by President 
Quirino. Secretary of Finance Cuaderno wij] 
be Governor of the Bank 


REHABILITATION FINANCE CORPORATION To 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


The Government Enterprises Council has 
authorized the Rehabilitation Finance Cor. 
poration to float a 50,000,000-peso bond issue, 
in addition to a similar amount issued in 
1947. (1 peso--$0.50.) The Council recom. 
mended 10-year coupon bonds at either 4 
percent per annum or at increasing rates of 
interest from 1 percent in the first year to 
3 percent in the third year and thereafter 
The purpose of the issue is to increase the 
Corporation's capital to 300,000,000 pesos. A 
total of 9,056 loans, aggregating 165,000,000 
pesos, were made by the Rehabilitation Fj- 
nance Corporation from January 1947 to 
October 1948, according to its Chairman 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXECUTIVE ORDER IMPLEMENTING IMPORT 
CONTROL ISSUED 


On December 28, 1948, the President of 
the Philippines signed the Executive order 
providing rules and regulations to carry into 
effect the control of imports of nonessential 
and luxury articles as provided in the Import 
Control Law, Republic Act No. 330, June 30, 
1948. The law is designed to conserve dollar 
exchange and protect local industries. In- 
cluded in the Executive order are provisions 
setting aside 20 percent of import quotas for 
participation by new importers. The base 
period for determination of quotas is July 1 
1947, to June 30, 1948. The order, which 
became effective January 1, 1949, states that 
all commodities affected and leaving ports of 
embarkation after that date should be sub- 
ject to provisions of the order. The text, as 
released to the press in Manila December 29 
1948, follows 

Section 1. From and after the date of effec- 
tivity of this order, no nonessential or luxury 
article specifically mentioned in the list re- 
ferred to in section 2 hereof shall be imported 
into the Philippines without an import li- 
cense duly issued by the Import Control 
Board in accordance with the provisions of 
this order. Such license shall be signed “By 
authority of the President: Chairman, Im- 
port Control Board 

Section 2. The articles included in the ac- 
companying list, marked Appendix “A,"’ duly 
certified by the Chairman, Import Control 
Board, by authority of the President, shall 
be considered luxury or nonessential articles 
The Import Control Board, with the authority 
of the President, may, from time to time and 
as circumstances warrant, add to, or delete 
from, the said list 

Section 3. The quantity or value of each 
luxury or nonessential article that may be 
imported within the year 1949 shall be fixed 
by the Import Control Board, by authority 
of the President, quarterly, semiannually, or 
annually at the discretion of the Board in 
accordance with the schedule of percentage 
reductions prescribed herein as shown in the 
accompanying schedule, marked appendix 
“B,”’ duly certified by the chairman, Import 
Control Board, with the authority of the 
president 

Section 4. The Import Control Board shall 
fix the quota for each article in terms of 
quantities or total money values and shall 
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allocate such quota by authority of the Pres- 
ident, to the importers duly registered for 
such article on the basis of their respective 
quantities or values of imports during the 
base period reduced in accordance with the 
percentages herein prescribed in Appendix 

Section 5. Not more than 20 percent of the 
quota fixed for each article shall be set aside, 
to be allccated to importers who had no 
importation during the base period men- 
tioned in the next preceding section but have 
been registered subsequently as importers of 
such articles. No new importer shall receive 
a percentage allocation bigger than one-fifth 
of the percentage allocated as quotas to the 
old importers. Applications for licenses to 
import any portion of this 20 percent re- 
served quota must be filed within 1 month 
from the date the quota is announced. Any 
part of this reserved quota not allocated or 
used shall be available for allocation to the 
old importers 

Section 6. An import license shall remain 
valid during the quota period in which it was 
issued. If, for justifiable cause satisfactory 
to the Import Control Board, the shipment 
does not arrive in the Philippines during the 
period in which the license was issued, the 
expiry date of the license may be extended 
by the Board. If the Board finds that the 
importer has failed or has not taken the 
proper steps to import the article covered by 
this license, the Board may cancel the license 
and reallocate the quantity of merchandise 
covered by it to the old importers in the same 
proportion as their quota allocations and 
according to their ability to fill the orders 

Section 7. No person, firm, or establish- 
ment may be granted import license unless 

(A) He is a duly registered importer in the 
Securities and Exchange Commission or in 
the Bureau of Commerce; 

(B) He is duly licensed to do business in 
the Philippines and has paid all lawful taxes 
and fees due from him; and 

(C) He is registered with the Import Con- 
trol Board for purposes of the import control 
law 

Section 8. Before an import license may be 
issued, the applicant shall file with the Board 
a written application under oath containing 
the following information 

(A) The name and address of the importer 
or his duly authorized agent or representa- 
tive 

(B) The name and address of the exporter; 

(C) The port or ports of origin of the ar- 
ticles to be imported; 

(D) The port of destination; and 

(E) The description of the articles to be 
imported and the quantity and declared 
value thereof 

Section 9. For every application for an im- 
port license, a filing fee of 2 pesos ($1) shall 
be charged. A license fee of 1 peso ($0.50) 
shall be charged for each 1,500 pesos ($750) 
of the c. i. f. value of the article covered by 
an import license issued by the Board, or 
fraction of the said value amounting to 500 
pesos ($250) or more 

Section 10. The amount of application and 
license fees collected in accordance with the 
preceding section shall constitute a revolving 
fund to cover expenses of operation of the 
Board pursuant to the provisions of section 5 
of Executive Order No. 160, series of 1948 
[Executive Order No. 160, August 7, 1948, 
directed the Import Control Board to organ- 
ize and formulate regulations. The order 
authorized establishment of the revolving 
fund for expenses. | 

Section 11. From and after the date of the 
effectivity of this order, every consular in- 
voice issued for the importation of nones- 
sential and luxury articles into the Philip- 
pines shall show the import license number 
for such importation 
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Section 12. Articles imported in violation 
of these rules and regulations shall be sub- 
ject to forfeiture in accordance with the pro- 
cedure established under chapter 39 of The 
Revised Administrative Code and to the pen- 
alties prescribed by Republic Act No. 330, 
otherwise known as the Import Control Law. 

Section 13. This order shall take effect on 
January 1, 1949. All commodities affected by 
this order leaving the ports of embarkation 
after said date shall be subject to this order. 


APPENDIX ‘‘A”’ 


I. List of Luxury Articles: 


(1) Automobiles, including station wagons, 
jeeps, and motorcycles, but not trucks. 

(2) Precious metals and imitations thereof 
including precious stones or imitations there- 
of, sterling and silver-plated ware, costume 
jewelry, and trinkets. 

(3) All perfumes and toilet preparations. 

(4) Beauty-culture equipment 

(5) Games and amusements 

(6) Alcoholic beverages, wines, and li- 
quors, except beer. 

(7) Fireworks and firecrackers 

(8) All toys 

(9) All flax, linen, wool, silk, nylon, and 
other synthetic-material textile manufactures 
except thread, yarn, twine, fishing nets, and 
articles for industrial purposes. 

(10) All rayon textiles and manufactures 
except thread and yarn 

(11) Music instruments, phonographs, juke 
boxes and pianos, radios, and radio-phono- 
graph combinations 

(12) Cut glass, 
chandeliers 

(13) Watches and clocks. 

(14) Ornamental articles made from base 
metals, ivory, or other materials. 

(15) Cigar and cigarette lighters 

(16) Chewing gum 


glassware, and glass 


II. List of Nonessential Imports Produced 


or Substituted Locally: 

(1) Cigars, cigarettes, and other manufac- 
tured tobacco 

(2) Cotton grey cloth (unbleached sheet- 
ings and unbleached drills) 

(3) Cotton ready-made articles 

(4) Cotton laces and lace cloths 

(5) Cotton weaving yarns. 

(6) Lard, lard compounds, 
tutes, and oleomargarine 

(7) Toilet and laundry soap 

(8) All leather, skins, and imitations and 
manufactures thereof, including boots and 
shoes 

(9) All fresh fruits 

(10) All nuts and preparations thereof. 

(11) All sugar, molasses, and sirup 

(12) Ginger ale and other nonalcoholic 
beverages and mineral waters 

(13) Beer 

(14) Rubber and plastic boots, slippers, 
shoes, parts thereof, handbags, and auto seat 
covers 

(15) All manufactured wood, bamboo, rat- 
tan, and reeds 

(16) All furniture (except hospital and 
medical equipment) including doors and 
windows made of wood, bamboo, rattan, or 
reeds 

(17) Matches 

(18) Candles 

(19) Iron, steel, and chrome desks, chairs, 
beds, trunks, tables, bookcases, lockers, and 
cabinets (except barbers’ and theater chairs 
and medical, dental, and hospital equip- 
ment) 

(20) Alcohol 

(21) Shells and manufactures 


Articles Not 


lard substi- 


III. List of Nonessential Pro- 
duced Locally: 

(1) Washing machines 

(2) Mechanical pencils, fountain pens, and 


desk writing sets 


APPENDIX “‘B”’ 
Percentage Cuts 
(Base Year: July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948) 


Note: The following statement is prelimi- 
nary, based upon a telegraphic report from 
the American Embassy in Manila, and is, 
therefore, subject to possible corrections or 
additions upon receipt of the official order 
by mail. 
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Per- | 

cent: | Price limit 
Article . . 

age (C. I. F. value 

cul 


Automobiles, passenger 40 | $3,500 or above, sell- 


cars. | ing price. 

Station wagons 40 Do, 

Jeeps... y 40) | Do. 

Motorcycles 40 | Irrespective of price, 
except for govern- 
ment use. 

Jewelry, precious metals 50 | Irrespective of price 


and stones. 


Perfumes and toilet prep- 50 Do 
arations, 
Beauty-culture equipment 50) Do, 
Games and amusements 60 Do 
(except athletic equip 
ment). 
Beverages, wines, and 50 Do 
liquors (except beer). 
Beer 40 Do 
Fireworks and firecrackers 80) Do 
‘Toys : AO Do 
lextiles and manufactures 60 Do 
of flax, linen, wool, silk, 
nylon, and other syn- 
thetic materials 
Rayon textiles and manu 
factures of 
Woven fabrics, men’s 50 | $1.175 per yard. 
Woven fabrics, women’s 50 | $0.75 per yard. 
Ready-made wearing ap- 30 | Irrespective of price. 
parel, inner. | 
Ready-made wearing ap- 59 | Do. 


parel, outer. 
Phonographs, gramo- 4{) 
phones, and juke boxes 


$75 each or above 


Pianos 40 | $750 each or ahove 
Radio-phonograph combi 50 | $125 each or above 
nations 
Radios, battery sets 40 | $100 each or above. 
Radios, electric 40 | $75 each or above 
Glass and glassware 60 | Irrespective of price 
Watches ; 4() $30 each or above. 
Clocks ; 40 | $12.50 each or above. 
Ornamental articles 80 | Irrespective of price 
robace> and manufac 
tures of 
Cigarettes 0) Do 
Cigars xf) Do 
Snuff and chewing to AM) Do 
bacco, 
Prepared tobacco, smok- oO Do 
ing 
Other manufactured to 50 Do 
bacco 


Cotton textiles and manu 
factures of 


Grey cloth 80) 19 
Ready - made wearing 4() Do 
apparel 
Laces and lace cloths 40) Do 
Weaving yarns 2 S0) Do 
Oils and fats, edible 80) Do 
Soap, toilet. ‘ MO 
Soap, laundry... gO) Do 
Leather, skins and imita- 20 Do 
tions, manufactures of 
Fresh fruits 2n Do 
Nuts and preparations 20 Do 
Rubber and plastic manu 
factures 
Boots, slippers, and 0) Do 
shoes 
Slippers and shoes, part Rt) Do 
rubber or plastic 
Shoe uppers and rubber 05 Do 
soles for rubber shoes 
Auto seat covers 0 Do 
Wood, bamboo, rattan, 
and reeds 
Unmanufactured 4() D 
Manufactured 90 lL) 
Miscellaneous 
Lighters for cigars and 40 | $5 each or above 
cigarettes 
Chewing gum 50 | Irrespective of price 
Matches _. 60 Do. 
Candies a nO Do 
Iron, steel, and chrome 10) Do 
furniture 
Alcohol, denatured - 90 Do 
Shells and manufactures 90 Do. 
Mechanical pencils 49 | Over $5 each 
Fountain pens 49 Over $10 eacl 
Writing set 4) Do 








NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


IMPORTS INTO CHINA 


Imports of motive products into China, 
as shown by customs returns in the first 
6 months of 1948, with figures for the 
comparable period of 1947 in parentheses, 
included 1,855 (1,976) motor tractors, 
trailers, and trucks; 943 (2,571) passen- 
ger cars and busses; and 8,672 (23,127) 
bicycles. 


PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 


Production of motor vehicles in the 
Combined Zone of Germany in the first 
9 months of 1948 totaled 38,717 vehicles— 
17,879 passenger cars 17,010 trucks, 404 
busses, and 948 road tractors. In the 
British Zone, 2,476 farm tractors were 
manufactured. 

Despite greater efficiency and increased 
output since June with only a small in- 
crease in labor, production was below the 
revised level of the industry’s plan which 
limits annual production to 160,000 pas- 


senger cars, 61,500 trucks, and 19,500 
tractors. 
Production goals of the Automobile 


Manufacturers Association for 1949 in- 
clude 90,000 passenger cars, 60,000 mo- 
tortrucks, 2,900 busses, and 7,500 road 
tractors. 


IMPORTS OF MOTORCYCLES PROHIBITED, 
HUNGARY 


Inasmuch as it is planned to produce 
100,000 small motorcycles in Hungary 
(98-cubic-centimeter total  displace- 
ment), the Supreme Economic Council 
has decided to prohibit importation of 
such types in the future. 


GOLp Coast IMPORTS 


As of October 25, 1948, only 100 United 
States and Canadian motor vehicles, all 
trucks, had been admitted to the Gold 
Coast in 1948. It was reported that im- 
portation of 100 to 200 passenger cars 
would be permitted before the end of the 
year. Passenger cars will be allocated 
to essential workers only. 


INDUSTRIAL-DEVELOPMENT 
TIONS, INDIA 


RECOMMENDA- 


The motor-vehicle industry commit- 
tee of India recommends that 10- and 20- 
horsepower units for passenger cars and 





>= 


cr 
~ 
<> = 
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28- to 30-horsepower 


larger 
cars and trucks should be the standard 
for manufacture and use in India; that 


units for 


all cars imported hereafter should be 
in C. K. D. condition, i. e., “chassis should 
be completely Knocked down and body 
should be in metal stampings from the 
press, trimmed only, to be assembled 
and painted in India’; and that no more 
assembly plants should be built during 
the next 3 years. The committee is 
one of 24 industrial-development com- 
mittees maintained by the Government 
to examine problems and needs of par- 
ticular industries. 

Recommendations in part by other 
committees included: The Hindustan 
aircraft company should look into the 
question of design and manufacture of 
jet-propelled aircraft and should be en- 
couraged to manufacture engines for 
small trainer aircraft; expansion of ex- 
isting shipyards should be undertaken 
with a view toward building 150,000 tons 
annually for the next 5 years, and a 
few expert technicians should be brought 
from overseas to assist in the program 


POTENTIAL MANUFACTURE IN ITALY 


Potential manufacture of automotive 
equipment in Italy in the fiscal year end- 
ing July 1, 1949, will include 45,000 pas- 
senger cars, 17,500 trucks, 2,000 trailers, 
1,500 busses, and 300 trolley-busses, in 
addition, for town use, construction of 
158 tram cars and 4 or more trailers is 
expected 

This production schedule 
Italy’s productive capacity 


falls below 


Beverages 


EFFORTS TO STIMULATE MARKETS FOR 
SPANISH WINE 


Production of wine in Spain in the 
1948—49 crop year is estimated at 14,200,- 
000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gal- 
lons) as compared with 20,300,000 hecto- 
liters in 1947-48. 

Some of the larger wine producers 
agree that unless the domestic and export 
markets are stimulated, the Spanish wine 
industry will suffer tremendous damage. 
They believe that domestic markets can 
be maintained only by keeping the price 
of common wines within the buying power 
of the lower-paid workers, who constitute 
the greatest consumer class in Spain. 
Exports must be improved by greater ef- 





forts to sell to more markets than cys. 
tomary or through the action of the 
Spanish Government in creating a realis. 
tic exchange rate between the Spanish 
peseta and other currencies. 

Although the future for the trade jg 
not bright, it is believed that it will im. 
prove slightly. Commercial agreements 
recently completed will help open trade. 
The most important agreement is that 
signed with Great Britain, normally 
Spain’s number-one wine customer from 
the value standpoint, which is expected 
to take 80 percent of Spain's sherry ex. 
ports during 1949 Switzerland will 
probably retain its place as the second 
largest buyer oi Spanish wine, most of 
which is of the common and less expen- 
sive variety 

Exports in 1948 amounted to only about 
40,000,000 liters (1 liter~- 1.0567 quarts), 
which is far below Spain's pre-Civil War 
level. In 1947 Great Britain was the most 
important buyer of Spanish wines, by 
value, but Switzerland purchased the 
greatest quantity 


Chemicals 


BRAZIL'S IMPORTS OF CAUSTI 
Sopa ASH 


SODA AND 


Brazil's imports of caustic soda in the 
second quarter of 1948 amounted to 14,-- 
550 metric tons, valued at $3,039,500, ac- 
cording to statistics of the Ministry of 
Finance The United supplied 
7,964 tons. In the second quarter of 1947, 
imports of this material totaled 6,252 
tons, worth $1,485,900 

Imports of soda ash in the second quar- 
ter of 1948 increased to 14,081 tons from 
4,523 tons in the corresponding period of 
1947; values were $997,200 and $286,600, 
respectively. The United States ac- 
counted for 7,964 tons in the 1948 period 
and 945 tons in the second quarter of 
1947 


States 


SHIPMENT OF POTASSIC FERTILIZER FROM 
SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY TO JAPAN 


The first postwar shipment, about 
4,000 metric tons, of potassic fertilizer 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany was 
scheduled to arrive in Japan in December 
1948. It was the initial delivery under 
a contract for 100,000 tons; the total 
amount is expected to be received by 
February 1949. Except for a very small 
amount previously imported, this was the 
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frst shipment of potassic fertilizer to 
Japan since the beginning of the occupa- 
tion, it is stated. 


ment subsidies of 12,000,000 schillings 
per quarter and in addition, a lump sum 
of 14,500,000 schillings to make up for 
past losses. 

The Austrian Government has made 
public its 4-year plan for the rehabilita- 
tion of the coal mines. The plan calls 
for an increase of 20 percent in coal pro- 
duction from present levels, by 1952, at 
a cost of about 300,000,000 schillings. 
Of the total cost, 40,000,000 schillings 
($4,000,000) represents the cost of ma- 


Y _ 
Coal and Coke 
COAL PRODUCTION AND PLANS FOR REHABIL- 


EcyPt’s EXporRTs OF SALT ITATION OF MINES, AUSTRIA 


Exports of salt from Egypt in 1947 
reached a record total of 622,600 metric 
tons, compared with 226,090 tons in 1946, 
~ states the foreign press. Japan took 68 

percent and India, 14 percent. The ma- 
terial is produced by solar evaporation 
cus- from sea water and is exported prin- 
the | ¢ipally by the Port Said Salt Association, 


Austrian production of coal and lignite 
during the first 9 months of 1948 ex- 
ceeded output in the like period of 1937 
by almost 5 percent. Monthly produc- 
tion figures for January through Sep- 
tember 1948 are shown in the following 
table: 





alis. Ltd tustrian Production of Coal and Lignite, chinery and equipment which the Aus- 
nish January-September, 1948 trians expect to obtain with Economic Co- 
PLANS TO MANUFACTURE PLASTIC [Metric tons] operation Administration funds. 
le is MATERIALS, NETHERLANDS The plan also provides for the develop- 
im- N. V. Chemische Industrie Magenta ae — | ment of new mines to fill the eventual gap 
ents Delft, Netherlands, is producing a new mew eee 15. 196 79. 594 in production that will inevitably be 
ade. plastics material known as Methacryla- February 14,455 | 271,513 caused when the old mines, some of which 
Marc 15, 802 281, 166 ¢ i tj 
that tarsen, the foreign press reports. Com- April 14, 076 277, 78 years already approaching the exhaustion 
lally mercial production is scheduled to begin oat a) stage, cease to be economically profitable 
rom early in 1949. The company also plans July 14, 126 282, 571 to operate. 
. : ; August 14, 258 270, 284 

cted to manufacture other plastics materials. September 14, 552 277, 694 COAL AND COKE PRODUCTION, SPAIN 
eX- 
will NoRWAY’S IMPORTS OF FERTILIZER Production of bituminous coal and coke 
‘ond Norway’s imports of fertilizer from, The coal mines have been operating in Spain during the first 9 months of 
t of France nn the first half of 1948 decreased with old and inefficient machinery and 1948 was below production in the corre- 
en. in value to 7,300,000 crowns from 11,209,- equipment and with a much larger labor sponding period of 1947, whereas anthra- 

000 crowns in the corresponding period force than before the war, so that mining cite and lignite production were some- 
yout | of 1947 (1 crown $0.202, United States costs are very high. In October 1948 the what higher, as shown in the following 


~nHa)- a y i strv as > ern. « e: 
ts), currency.) Imports of these materials coal-mining industry asked for Govern tabl 


War from the Bizonal Area of Germany in the iad me 
nost first 6 months of 1948 increased to 3,200,- Coal and Coke Production in Spain, First Three Quarters of 1947 and 1948 
, by | 000 crowns from 20,000 in the first half {Metric tons 
the of 1947: the Russian Zone _ supplied 
6,900,000 crowns’ worth, compared with Period Anthracite Bituminous Lignite otal coal ‘oe 
2600,000 crowns’ worth in the first 6 " Es = ee 
months of 1947 1948 
First quarter 332, 640 2, 093, 033 333, 613 2, 759, 286 175, 688 
’ uy me > Onar-T , Second quart 369, 368 2, 264, 066 326, 536 2, 959, 970 208, 511 
2. = ee RaPOnTS GF Conk tae See Third quarter. 351,112 | 2,205, 413 313,367 | 2,959, 892 212) 602 
AND The United Kingdom's exports of coal- Total 3 quarter 1.053.120 | 6.652, 512 973.516 | 8,679, 148 596, 801 
tar dyes in the first 9 months of 1948 in- 1847 , 
h creased in value from those in the corre- , otal 3 quarter 1,037,800 6, 824, 300 916,100 | 8,778, 200 621, 100 
une : 
14- sponding period of 1947, the Board of 
is Trade reports. Totals were £5,636,085 
ac- = 7 r ~ ¢ j ‘ i 7s) j 
ra and £4,986,502, respectively. DECLINE IN COAL PRODUCTION, TRANSPORT at pitheads increased during 1947 and 
: DIFFICULTIES, INDIA exceeded 2,200,000 tons from the begin- 
lie CAPACITY OF ALKALI PLANT To BE : — 
- There was a steady decline in the out- ning of 1948, as against a normal of 750,- 
947, INCREASED, U. K. : 


000 tons. Between January and August 
of 1948, it was reported that about 40 
collieries ceased to function for economic 


959 put of coal in India during April to August 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 1948, as will be seen from the following 
United Kingdom, plans large extensions monthly production figures. In Septem- 





ws to its alkali division, at an estimated cost ber the output showed a slight increase, reasons, resulting from transport diffi- 
d of € £13,000,000, states the British press. all in the Provinces. culties and lower per capita output. In 
600. Present capacity will be expanded 50 per- . addition, scarcity of gasoline for truck- 
fas cent. The project is scheduled for com- Coal Production in Indie, January ing coal in the Province of Bihar con- 
‘od pletion by the end of 1953. September 1946 tributed to short production in July and 
a U. K.’s SuppLy OF POTASSIC FERTILIZER ainstini anette - otartnges seattle 
Senrmeiesinn j . railroad sidings. | 
Month Provinces | States Potal In order to relieve the pressure on rail- 
ROM In the 1947-48 crop year, the United 7 ways and to clear pithead stocks in the 
' Kingdom's supplies of potassic fertilizers 9 j{7Uaty. siaiovy | aueaet | 2cavaer ‘Bengal and Bihar coal fields, supplies of 
- amounted to 180,000 long tons, stated ro > sen’ sos | on = | : cer soe coal to points up-country, which are nor- 
izer the British press. This was 60,000 tons ae 2, 18, - om = | 2, 44, 17 mally transported by rail direct from the 
was | More than in the preceding year. Sale 1, 957, 661 | 269, 107 2, 226, 768 mines, were diverted to coastal shipping 
ber te od 2 300, O47 | aoe aes oe on via Calcutta in the past few months. 
der Total coal shipments from Calcutta dur- 
otal Agricultural equipment, including ing the third quarter of 1948 were 671,295 
by tractors, is being made available by the Transport bottlenecks, existing since tons, compared with 490,553 in the sec- 
nall Government of the Dominican Republic the middle of 1947, were largely responsi- ond quarter and 413,662 tons in the first 
the at a nominal charge to peanut growers. ble for the dropin output. Stocks of coal quarter. 
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TRANSSHIPMENTS OF SOLID FUELS, 
NETHERLANDS 


Nearly 2,000,000 tons of solid fuels, ex- 
cluding bunker coal, arrived at the Neth- 
erlands ports from foreign countries dur- 
ing the first half of 1948 for transship- 
ment to other countries. The quantity 
transshipped was almost 250 percent 
larger than during the first 6 months of 
1947. The increase is principally due to 
greater receipts from Germany and to 
the operation of the agreement reached 
in 1947 between the American-British 
occupation authorities in Germany and 
private Netherlands shipping interests 
by which a great part of German coal 
formerly routed through the port of Em- 
den, Germany, was diverted through 
Rotterdam. 

As indicated in the following table, the 
bulk of the solid fuels transshipped was 
loaded at Rotterdam. 


Transshipments of Solid Fuels at Nether 
lands Ports During First Half of 1948 


[Me tric tons 
> Am 
Source and Rotter- Vian- =e 
destination dam dingen das 
Discharged from 
Germany 1,395,236 74,979 170), 21 
United States 418, 062 418, O62 
United Kingdom 59, 279 59, 279 
Poland 6, 021 12, 215 18, 236 
Belgium 682 HS2 
Spain ] 
Total 1, 879, 281 74,979 12,215 1, 966, 475 
Loaded for 
Italy _-- 593,780 37,307 631, O87 
France 481,653 14,590 196, 243 
Sweden 252, 796| 22, 441 275, 237 
Denmark 241,208 14,514 255, 722 
Switzerland 127, 130 12, 17¢€ 139, 306 
Norway 125,399 2,321 127, 720 
Finland 26, 514 816 27, 330 
Greece 6, 483 6, 483 
Portugal : 6, 407 6, 407 
Austria 900 BO) 
United Kingdom a) 39 
Belgium 1 
Total 1,862,271 91,989 12,215 1, 966, 475 


In addition, 107,632 tons of bunker 
coal and briquets originating in foreign 
countries, chiefly Germany, were supplied 
in Netherlands ports to seagoing vessels 
curing the first half of 1948, compared 
with 109,688 tons during the first half of 
1947. 


Foodstufts and 


Allied Products 


Fruits and Nuts 
BRAZIL-NuT PRICES 


Brazil-nut circles in Brazil were en- 
couraged by the conclusion in late Sep- 
tember 1948 of contracts with United 
Kingdom buyers for unshelled Brazil nuts 
totaling 1,100 tons at 90 and 110 shillings 
per hundredweight, f.0.b. Belem. These 
prices, equal to 18 and 20 cents per pound, 
were from 4 to 5 cents higher than prices 


9 
OU 





being offered by United States buyers. 
These sales virtually exhausted all Brazil- 
nut stocks in the Amazon Valley. 


FIG PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, ITALY 


Italy’s 1948 fresh-fig crop was esti- 
mated at 368,380 tons, as compared with 
the average production of 307,099 tons in 
1936-39. Of the 368,380 tons, about 
180,000 tons were expected to be used 
to produce 61,352 tons of dried figs. This 
figure is higher than the 59,482 tons re- 
ported as dried from the 1947 crop but is 
still only 73 percent of the prewar annual 
average (1936-39) of 83,843 tons. 

Exports from the 1948 crop of dried figs 
were low in comparison with prewar, al- 
though they were higher than shipments 
from the 1947 crop. Exports during the 
first 9 months of 1948 were officially re- 
ported as 2,164 metric tons, as compared 
with 2,252 tons in 1947 and an annual 
average of about 9,000 tons in 1936-39. 
The trade estimated that 1948 exports 
would total about 4,000 tons. Of the 
2,164 tons exported in the first 9 months 
of 1948, France took 1,933 tons; United 
States, 108 tons: and Czechoslovakia, 63 
tons. 

Inasmuch as exports in 1948 were esti- 
mated at only 6.6 percent of the total 
dried-fig production, the trade assumed 
that the bulk, about 75 percent, would be 
used for industrial purposes—most of it 
distilled for alcohol. 


TURKISH WALNUT MARKET 


Exports of Turkish shelled walnuts 
during the crop year October 1947 
through September 1948 amounted to 382 
metric tons, of which the United States 
took 170 tons; Canada, 129 tons; Egypt 
37 tons; and Switzerland, 25 tons. The 
balance of 21 tons went to Belgium and 
Syria. Exports of unshelled walnuts 
amounted to 173 tons. Hungary, the 
foremost purchaser, took 41 tons; Greece, 
28 tons; Syria and Egypt each took 20 
tons; and Malta, 15 tons; the remaining 
49 tons went to undesignated countries 

When the export season for the 1948 
walnut crop opened in late September 
and early October, there were no stocks 
remaining from the 1947 crop 

Exportable surplus of the 1948 crop 
of walnuts at the time the new export 
season opened was placed by trade circles 
at about 2,500 tons of unshelled walnuts 
and about 800 tons of shelled walnuts 
On an unshelled basis this would amount 
to a total exportable surplus of about 
5,000 tons. 

Up to the end of November the prin- 
cipal purchaser of the new crop was 
Great Britain 

Exports to the United States in October 
1948 amounted to 20,350 pounds of 
shelled walnuts valued at $7,896. De- 
mand from the United States for the 
shelled product has risen and local ex- 
porters expect shipments of about 110,- 





230 pounds per month to that desting. 
tion for at least 6 months. Other pro. 
spective buyers are Switzerland and 
Syria. 


TURKEY'S FIG CROPS AND Exports 


The 1948 fig crop of the Aegean district 
of Turkey was estimated at 33,000 metric 
tons, 25,000 tons of which were stated to 
be edible. Domestic consumption of 
edible figs usually amounts to about 8,009 
tons, which would leave an exportable 
surplus of 17,000 tons. 

Practically the entire 1947 fig crop of 
the Aegean district, estimated at about 
34,000 metric tons, was disposed of, leay- 
ing an unsold stock of about 100 tons of 
industrial figs—so-called hordas. 

Exports of edible figs in 1947 totaled 
21,233 tons, of which England took 13,099 
tons; Belgium, 2,145 tons, and the Uniteg 
States 1,234 tons. The remainder went 
to a number of countries. Exports of in- 
dustrial figs amounted to 2,818 tons, with 
Austria taking 1,988 tons; Switzerland. 
545 tons; Czechoslovakia, 262 tons: and 
Egypt, 23 tons Fig-paste exports 
amounted to 179 tons. Argentina and 
Canada were the buyers, taking 91 and 
88 tons, respectively 


Sugars and Products 
BRAZIL'S SUGAR CROP 


Brazil's 1947-48 sugar crop was esti- 
mated at the record level of 26,000,000 
bags, of 60 kilograms each, 1,000,000 bags 
more than the preceding crop. Grind- 
ing of the 1948-49 crop started July 1, 
1948, in central Brazil. Early estimates 
indicated that the crop might exceed that 
of the preceding crop year 

Concern is registered in regard to a 
new disease which is generally termed 
“black rust.’’ Severa! regions are in- 
fected, and the growers in those areas 
are asking the Government to help in 
suppressing it Pathologists define the 
organism which causes the disease as 
Ustilago scitaminea and are recommend- 
ing that more care be used in planting 
and cultivating the sugar and that re- 
sistant varieties be planted 


SUGAR AND HONEY PRODUCTION AND EXPORT 
TRADE, EL SALVADOR 

E] Salvador’s 1948-49 ugar crop 
(plantation white and yellow) is expected 
to amount to about 525,000 bags, of 1014 
pounds each, of which 325,000 bags have 
been allotted for domestic consumption, 
(leaving a probable exportable surplus 
of 200,000 bags. The panela crop (crude 
brown loaf sugar) is estimated at 450,000 
bags. All panela will be consumed 10- 
cally. 

During the first 9 months of 1948, H 
Salvador exported 16,169 long tons of 
sugar, aS compared with only 2,544 tons 
exported during the entire year of 1947. 
It is understood, however, that a part of 
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the 1948 exports were from stocks pro- 
duced during the 1946-47 crop year. 

Production of honey in El Salvador in 
1948 was estimated at 1,014,100 pounds 
as compared with 1,308,189 pounds in 
1947. 

Some years ago, domestic consumption 
of honey was limited, and about 95 per- 
cent of all honey produced was destined 
for export. However, honey consump- 
tion within the country has been steadily 
increasing in recent years. It was esti- 
mated that about 20 percent of the total 
production in 1948 would be consumed 
Jocally. 

The drop in production from 1947 to 
1948 was stated to be due largely to the 
unfavorable effects of the extended rainy 
season at the end of 1947. Similar con- 
ditions prevailed in 1948, and expecta- 
tions are that honey production during 
the calendar year 1949 will be equal to or 
less than that of 1948. 

Although the sharp falling off in ex- 
port demand and prices have tended to 
discourage activities of the larger honey 
producers, who have in the past operated 
mainly with a view toward export pos- 
sibilities, the recent formation of the 
Sociedad Apicultores Salvadorenos, is ex- 
pected to stimulate small-scale produc- 
tion. Attempts reportedly will be made 
to introduce courses of agriculture in- 
struction in Salvadoran schools 


v >. ; 
General Products 
AUGARTEN-PORCELAIN DEMAND MOUNTS, 

AUSTRIA 


The demand for Augarten porcelain 
has increased to such an extent in Aus- 
tria and abroad that the present output 
is no longer sufficient to meet it. Exist- 
ing installations will therefore be ex- 
panded in 1949. Exports of Augarten 
porcelain have now reached a satisfac- 
tory level, and the proceeds are used to 
buy the raw materials needed for its 
manufacture; quartz and feldspar are 
imported from Scandinavia and kaolin 
from Czechoslovakia. 


INCANDESCENT-LAMP PRODUCTION, 


AUSTRIA 
The incandescent-lamp industry of 
Austria made considerable progress in 


the latter part of 1948. Production is 
back to the level of 1937, with a monthly 
output of 2,000,000 units. As Austria’s 
annual requirements rarely exceed 10,- 
000,000 lamps, the industry is now able 
not only to meet most of the country’s 
needs but to supply a surplus that is be- 
ing earmarked for export 
OPHTHALMIC-GLASS PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRIA 
The Linz Glass Factory in Austria 


Which will produce large amounts of 
crude glass for the manufacture of eye- 
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glasses, planned to start operation of its 
first glass furnace with a daily capacity 
of more than 1,000 kilograms in Decem- 
ber 1948 (1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds). 
A second furnace is scheduled for instal- 
lation in March 1949 and a third toward 
the end of 1949. When completed, the 
factory will have a daily production of 
more than 3,000 kilograms of crude glass 
and will be the largest of its kind in Aus- 
tria. Eighty to 90 percent of its output 
will be earmarked for export. 


AUSTRIA’S BooK TRADE 


Austrian book exports have increased 
considerably since the end of the war. 
A report submitted on the occasion of 
Austrian Book Week (November 13-21, 
1948) shows the development of the book 
export business. In 1945, books with a 
value of only 27,000 schillings were sent 
abroad; in 1946, the figure rose to 2,000,- 
000 schillings and in 1948, 7,050,000 schill- 
ings. (The official exchange rate is 10 
schillings to $1 U. S. Currency). Of 
these books, 60 percent were scientific 
works; 20 percent, fashion publications; 
10 percent, books on music; and 10 per- 
cent, fiction. Among the 28 countries 
to which Austrian books are exported, 
Switzerland is the largest market and 
Germany, the second largest. 

Although a trade agreement has been 
reached with the Anglo-American Zones 
for the planned export of Austrian books 
valued at $125,000, restrictive regulations 
still make the realization of these plans 
difficult. The same agreement calls for 
the importation of German books, pri- 
marily of a scientific nature, with a val- 
ue of $25,000. Book orders totaling 
about $125,000, have also been placed in 
the Eastern Zone of Germany. 

The municipal administration of the 
city of Vienna has bought 667,800 school 
books costing about 4,000,000 schillings 
since the end of the war. More than 
500,000 copies of 52 different class read- 
ing subjects were also acquired. 


PUBLICATION OF REFERENCE BOOK, 
AUSTRIA 


A “Guidebook of Austrian Industry, 
Commerce, and Trade,” prepared under 
the auspices and with the cooperation of 
the Federal Chamber of Commerce in 
Vienna, is scheduled for publication in 
February 1949. The publication is in- 
tended as a reference book for manufac- 
turers, businessmen, and economists who 
are interested in trade with Austria. 


TYPEWRITER PRODUCTION, BIZONAL 
OF GERMANY 


AREA 


Production of typewriters in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany was expected to 
more than double in the last 6 months 
of 1948. The rate before currency re- 
form was approximately 2,000 typewrit- 
ers per month, but in October output 
amounted to 4,479, an increase from the 


September production which totaled 
4,014 machines. Ten factories were in 
operation in October and 2 more were 
added in November—one at Wilhelms- 
haven and one at Siegen. 

It was estimated that total 1948 type- 
writer production would amount to about 
35,000 machines. Except for small ex- 
ports, the typewriters are delivered im- 
mediately for domestic consumption. 


METAL SKIS DEVELOPED IN GERMANY 


Bavarian technicians in Germany re- 
cently have developed skis made of metal. 
It is expected that these will soon replace 
almost entirely the wooden type in Ger- 
many. Large contracts have been placed 
also with firms in Switzerland. 

The new skis are made of smooth, pli- 
able aluminum, and in addition to being 
speedier than their wooden counterpart 
are said to retain their shape without 
warping under all conditions, and are 
capable of springing without breaking. 


EXPANSION IN BUILDING-MATERIAL 
PRODUCTION, IRAN 


Construction of a cement plant at 
Shiraz, Iran, was begun in 1948. It is 
expected to be in operation in 1950 and 
to have a daily capacity of 200 metric 
tons. Cost for the principal machinery, 
f. a. s. New York, is reported as $2,277,000. 
Exchange for this amount has already 
been transmitted to the United States. 
In addition, charges for freight insur- 
ance and accessory equipment will add 
several more millions to the total cost. 

A contract was signed in September 
1948 for a second cement plant at Isfa- 
han, identical to the one purchased by 
the Shiraz organization, but it was stated 
that the contract would be abandoned if 
the exchange permit for purchase of dol- 
lars at the official rate could not be ob- 
tained. Both of these plants are sched- 
uled as private industries. In addition, 
the Government intends to expand the 
existing plant at Tehran by installing an- 
other unit planned to produce 300 metric 
tons daily. 

Iran’s main glass factory at Tehran 
was enlarged in the past year by an ad- 
ditional unit for making window panes. 
The daily capacity of the new unit is 36 
tons. Machinery was obtained from the 
United States. Construction is com- 
pleted, and production is scheduled for 
early in 1949. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CEMENT PLANT IN 
PERU 


A concession has been granted for the 
establishment of a _ portland-cement 
plant in the city of Pacasmayo, Depart- 
ment of La Libertad, Peru. Equipment 
has been purchased from a firm in the 
United States, and technicians from an- 
other United States firm will aid in the 
installation of the plant and training of 
the personnel. The capital will be 35,- 








000,000 soles, of which 15,000,000 soles 
will be subscribed domestically. (The 
approximate equivalent of 1 sol in United 
States currency is $0.1538.) 

The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton is to be requested to supply the re- 
maining capital which will be amortized 
over a period of 7 years. Production, as 
planned, will be 2,000 barrels a day, in 
several grades: “A’’ or medium grade for 
general construction purposes; ““B” low- 
heat, special for dams and similar works; 
“C” quick-hardening, for cementing oil 
wells; and “D” sulfate-resistant for port 
works. 


EXHIBITION OF BUSINESS EQUIPMENT, 
PANAMA 


Twelve Panamanian firms, representa- 
tives, or agents of manufacturers of busi- 
ness machines and other office equipment 
participated in November in the first ex- 
hibition of such products ever held in 
Panama. 


Iron and Steel 
IRON-ORE EXPORTS FROM ALGERIA 


Algeria exported 638,120 metric tons 
of iron ore during the third quarter of 
1948. Although this figure is well under 
the preceding quarter’s export rate of 
865,328 tons, it is substantially greater 
than the 349,068 tons shipped in the first 
quarter. The United Kingdom continued 
to be the principal destination of Al- 
gerian iron ore with lesser amounts going 
to the United States, Belgium, France, 
and the Netherlands. 

Production for the first half of 1948 
was 200,000 tons higher than in the cor- 
responding 1947 period, amounting to 
$1,067,322 metric tons as compared with 
863,136 tons in January—June 1947. 

Exports for the first three quarters of 
1948, by country of destination, are 
shown in the following table: 


Algerian Tron-Ore Exports, 3 Quarters of 


1° 
1948 
{ Metric tons 
First Second Third 
es 0 
Destination quarter quarter quarter 
United Kingdom 291, 433 549, 453 374, 574 
United States 10, 964 186, 473 147, 300 
Belgium 19, 894 64, 836 33, 003 
France 14, 904 27, 321 0, 599 
Netherlands 7,823 26, 581 28, 631 
Italy 10, 664 
Iceland 4,050 
Canada 4,013 
Total 349, 068 865, 328 638, 120 


Source: Algerian Customs Statistics. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Pig-iron output and ingot-steel pro- 
duction in Spain during the third quar- 
ter of 1948 were approximately 10,000 
and 22,000 metric tons higher, respec- 
tively, than in the corresponding period 
of 1947. Pig-iron output in the third 
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quarter of 1948 amounted to 137,697 
metric tons as compared with 127,538 
tons during the third quarter of 1947. 
During the first 9 months of 1948, Spain 
produced 380,956 tons of pig iron. 
Ingot-steel production totaled 153,170 
metric tons in the third quarter of 1948 
against 130,875 tons in the like period of 


1947. The January—September total for 
1948 was reported at 396,765 tons. The 
scrap situation continued tight and 


slowed electric and open-hearth furnace 
operations in the third quarter as it had 
in previous periods. Spain’s principal 
iron and steel producer, Altos Hornos de 
Vizcaya, located in Bilbao, plans to ac- 
quire a new coke battery of British 
manufacture, two new gas generators, 
classifying equipment, and a new tin- 
plate roller. 


Leather and 
Products 


DEMAND FOR SHOE LEATHER, AUSTRALIA 


Demand for shoe leather in Australia 
in 1949 is expected to be stabilized at 
about 15 percent more than in pre- 
war years. In the 1938-39 fiscal year 
20,834,000 pounds of leather and 
32,658,000 square feet of upper leather 
were utilized. 


sole 


SHOE PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


In the second quarter of 1948, with 
first-quarter figures in parentheses, 


France produced the following foot- 
wear, in pairs: Work shoes, 10,346,000 
(1,277,000): dress shoes, 10,345,000 
(10,122,000); novelty shoes, 486,000 
(350,000) ; sports shoes, 112,000 (86,000) : 
and house slippers, 15,337,000 (14.,- 
606,000). 


Lumber and 
Products 


BaALSA-Woop EXPORTS FROM ECUADOR TO 
U. S. May INCREASE 


Ecuadoran exports of lumber, includ- 
ing balsa, totaled 1,304 metric tons val- 
ued at 2,726,000 sucres during the first 7 
months of 1948—a drop of 33 percent in 
volume from exports in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. 

During the third quarter of 1948 an 
important shipping company reduced 
freight rates on balsa wood. As a result, 
other west-coast shipping companies 
also agreed, at a recent conference in 
Panama, to reduce freight charges on 
balsa wood, the Ecuadoran press re- 
ported. The new rate, effective Novem- 
ber 4, 1948, for transportation from 
Guayaquil to United States ports is $0.25 
(Jnited States currency) per cubic foot. 





It is possible that the reduction wij 
result in increased balsa exports from 
Ecuador to the United States. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


CHINA’S IMPORTS 


Machinery and tools imported into 
China (as shown by Customs returns) 
in the first 6 months of 1948 totaled 22,148 
metric tons compared with a total of 
19,692 tons in the corresponding perijog 
of 1947. The chief source of supply in 
the 1948 period was the United States, 
which furnished 13,973 metric tons; the 
United Kingdom furnished 4,410 tons and 
Canada, 2,051 tons. 


APPARATUS ON SWEDISH 
CARRYING SHIP 


NEW CE MENT- 


New automatic loading and unloading 
apparatus installed on the Swedish ce- 
ment-carrying ship Vika I provides for 
suction loading and discharging of ce- 
ment in bulk and has a special mechani- 
and trimming device. In 
addition to making possible the loading 
and unloading of cement at any time of 
day, regardless of weather, a considerable 
saving of time is reported 


cal stowing 


Vedicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CATTLE TREATED IN ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 

Over 350,000 head of cattle in Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan are reported to have 
been treated recently for trypanosomia- 
sis. Treatment has been accomplished 
with dimidium bromide ‘Plenanthridini- 
um (1553), and the mortality from the 
disease has been reduced from alarming 
proportions to negligible numbers, the 
foreign press reports 


EXPORTS OF TEA WASTE, CHINA 


Declared exports of tea waste for the 
manufacture of caffeine to the United 
States through the port of Shanghai, 
China, in the first 10 months of 1948 
totaled 1,434,360 pounds, valued at 
$27,052. 


EXPORTS FROM AMAZON REGION OF BRAZIL 


Exports of all types of gums from the 
Amazon region in Brazil in the third 
quarter of 1948 were valued at $215,146, 
contrasted with $669,329 in the like 
period of 1947. 

Exports of balsam of copaiba were 
valued at $6,908, compared with $4,269 in 
the like period of 1947. 

There were no exports of guapi bark 
(cocillana) in the third quarter of 1948, 
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whereas in the corresponding period of 
1947 such exports had a value of $20,571. 
Exports of guarana seeds in the July- 
September period of 1948 were valued at 
$448. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Imports of gums, resins, and balsams 
into the Bizonal Area of Germany during 
the first 9 months of 1948 were valued at 
$1,159,853, and total imports of crude 
medicinal herbs, roots, barks, and other 
plant parts, except USP, NF, and similar 
grades, had a value of $180,651. Imports 
of drugs of animal origin, synthetic 
equivalents, and preparations containing 
one therapeutic agent, m. g. had a value 
of $750,521. 

Exports from the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many in the January—September period 
of 1948 included the following drugs and 
medicinals: Crude medicinal herbs, 
roots, barks, and other plant parts, 
except USP, NF, and similar grades, 
$607; botanical derivatives, synthetic 
equivalents, and preparations containing 
one therapeutic agent, m. g. (medicinal 
grade), $1,254; botanical drugs, includ- 
ing extracts and tinctures, m. g., $1,046; 
and drugs of animal origin, synthetic 
equivalents, and preparations contain- 
ing one therapeutic agent, m. g., $7,225. 


PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


The Japanes Ministry of Welfare 
recently reported the October 1948 pro- 
duction of penicillin and biological prod- 
ucts of Japanese manufacturers. Pro- 
duction of penicillin totaled 29,501,900,- 
000 Oxford units. October production 
of biological products was valued at 47,- 
354.827 ven, and the products were as 
follows: (In cubic centimeters) cholera 
vaccine, negligible; typhus vaccine, 463,- 
640; triple typhoid, 3,319,850; diphtheria 
toxoid, 730,000; diphtheria antitoxin, 
200,000: anti-rabies vaccine (dogs), 66,- 
000; pertussis vaccine, 729,700; anti- 
tetanus serum, 409,600; BCG vaccine 
(wet), 298.966: tetanus toxoid, 440,000: 
diluted tuberculin, 228,840; ‘in doses) 
smallpox vaccine, 670,345; anti-rabies 
vaccine (human), 26; and BCG vaccine 
(dry), 140,920. 


RINDERPEST CONTROL CONFERENCE, KENYA 


The Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations and the Afri- 
can Rinderpest Conference, held separate 
conferences on rinderpest control at 
Nairobi in the fall. Most of the delegates 
and observers attended both meetings, 
but although the two conferences were 
closely linked, there was little duplica- 
lion of subject matter. 

The African Conference was held to 
launch a campaign to eradicate the dis- 
ease from all Africa, while the F. A. O. 
Conference was strictly scientific; and 
the discussion dwelt principally on tech- 
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niques, cost of production, keeping quali- 
ties, and other aspects of the different 
types of vaccines employed to control 
rinderpest. 

The three principal vaccines being used 
are the Kabete attenuated goat virus 
vaccine developed at Kabete, Kenya; the 
avianized vaccine developed at Grosse 
Isle, Canada; and a lapinized virus vac- 
cine from Nanking, China. 


PHARM,CEUTICAL SHORTAGE REPORTED, 
KOREA 


An acute pharmaceutical shortage is 
reported in Korea because of the failure 
of the Ministry of Commerce to grant 
import licenses for 10 medicinal products, 
including anodynes, the foreign press 
States. 

Traders are reported to have petitioned 
the Ministry of Social Affairs about the 
shortages of medicinal products. 


EXPORTS OF CALABAR BEANS, LIBERIA 


Exports of calabar beans from Liberia 
in 1947 declined drastically to 14,000 
pounds, valued at $1,016 from 83,328 
pounds, valued at $20,341, in the preced- 
ing year. In 1945, 15,205 pounds, valued 
at $1,144, were exported. 

Efforts are being made by the Liberian 
Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, assisted by the United States Eco- 
nomic Mission, to revive this once pros- 
perous trade. Before World War II, 
large quantities of this important drusz 
product were purchased by German mer 
chants for export to their homeland. 

Grand Bassa County remains the prin- 
cipal calabar bean exporting center oO 
Liberia. 

Calabar beans (Physostigma veneso- 
sum) are not cultivated in Liberia; they 
are found wild in the high bush areas o1 
the hinterland. After the beans have 
ripened, the natives harvest them by 
simple methods and headload their car- 
goes to the coast where they are pur- 
chased by European and Lebanese mer- 
chants for export to Europe. The native 
population does not use the beans except 
for games and ritualistic purposes. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SEAWEED, SCOTLAND 


The Scottish Seaweed Research Asso- 
ciation, formed in 1944, with Government 
and industrial support, is promoting the 
investigation of commercial possibilities 
of seaweed. Alginic acid, a product of 
seaweed, is being used commercially on 
a large scale. Other new products are 
to be available in the near future. Sci- 
entists have completed a survey showing 
that there are 180,000 tons of rockweed 
between high and low water marks, and 
probably more than 1,000,000 tons of sub- 
littoral weed submerged in Scottish 
waters. 

The Association has evolved six pos- 
sible methods of collection of seaweed. 


These are to be investigated and are ex- 
pected to be developed on a commercial 
scale. It is hoped that current experi- 
ments will provide data relating to col- 
lection, air drying, baling, and shipping, 
upon which to base recommendation for 
the erection and operation of a seaweed 
factory. 

At present, the Association is con- 
cerned with the problem of arrivals of 
seaweed in Scotland from Ireland and 
Norway at a price lower than it can be 
landed from Scottish sources. 


PRODUCTION OF VACCINE AND OTHER 
BIOLOGICAL Propucts, SOUTHERN RHO- 
DESIA 


The recently announced Five-Year 
Agricultural Plan for Southern Rhodesia 
calls for increasing the population of all 
types of animals, and also for adequate 
production of contagious-abortion vac- 
cine and other biological products, by es- 
tablishing small producers in the Mata- 
beleland area of the country. 


SWEDEN To EXCHANGE PHARMACEUTICALS 
WITH HUNGARY 


The Trade Agreement of July 26, 1946, 
between Sweden and Hungary has been 
extended for the second time, and it will 
now be in effect through September 1949. 
The list of commodities to be exchanged 
from October 1, 1948, through September 
30, 1949, shows that 150,000 Swedish 
crowns worth of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and specialties are to be shipped 
from Sweden to Hungary. (1 Swedish 
crown= US$0.2782, 1947 annual average.) 


VETERINARY DEVELOPMENTS, 
TANGANYIKA 
Tanganyika Territory’s imports of 
veterinary remedies in 1947 were esti- 


mated at approximately £20,000. (£1= 
$4.0639 in U.S. currency.) The only 
veterinary classification shown sepa- 


rately was animal dips, of which imports 
in 1947 amounted to £792. Imports of 
animal health remedies. originated 
mainly from the United Kingdom, India, 
Kenya and Uganda, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United States. 

The 1947 Livestock Census shows the 
following: Cattle, 6,160,635; sheep, 1,- 
911,996; goats, 3,041,331; hogs, 8,173; 
donkeys, 147,807; mules, 76; and horses, 
153. 

The most prevalent anima] diseases 
found in the Territory are rinderpest, 
bovine pleuro-pneumonia, trypanoso- 
miasis, East Coast fever ,anaplasmosis, 
blackleg, foot-and-mouth disease, an- 
thrax, tuberculosis, rabies, mange, horse 
sickness, coccidiosis, helminthiasis, fowl 
typhoid, fowl cholera, and fowl pox. 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE DRUGS, 
TANGANYIKA 


Crop estimates for Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory for the year ending December 31, 
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1948, included the following crude drugs 
(in long tons): Cinchona bark, 70; 
colombo root, 100; and papain, 105. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


DEVELOPMENT IN ARGENTINA 


A regulation issued on November 30, 
1948, by the Secretariat of Industry and 
Commerce, demanded that all importers, 
motion picture producers, and merchants 
or private persons possessing in stock, or 
on order, raw 16-mm. and 35-mm. film of 
any type register it in the Secretariat by 
December 15, 1948. Also, any motion 
picture producing company, laboratory, 
or group that possessed raw film for its 
own consumption and/or had contracted 
to use it prior to November 30, 1948, 
must describe in detail the quantity of 
film in each case. This regulation seems 
to indicate a severe shortage of rawstock 
film in Argentina as a result of exchange 
controls. 

The text of the reciprocal film agree- 
ment between Argentina and Spain was 
published in full during November. The 
agreement provides for the exchange of 
25 full-length pictures between the two 
countries each year. Article 2 of the 
agreement states that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment will adopt the necessary meas- 
ures to insure that Argentine pictures will 
be accorded treatment equal to that en- 
joyed by Spanish pictures in Argentina. 
Spanish pictures in Argentina will be ex- 
empt from all taxes to which other for- 
eign pictures are subject. Argentine pic- 
tures in Spain and Spanish pictures in 
Argentina will need for their exploitation 
only the certificate of exhibition required 
by the bureaus established for that pur- 
pose in both countries. 


THEATERS IN AUSTRALIA 


There are 1,674 theaters in Australia 
showing 35-mm. features, plus 50 tour- 
ing exhibitors, according to the Motion 
Picture Directory of 1948-49. It is esti- 
mated that the theaters are capable of 
seating 1,403,000 persons. 

The most widely installed projectors 
are the Cummings & Wilson, an Austral- 
ian-made machine, followed by a United 
States projector and the British Kalee. 
These projectors account for more than 
90 percent of all installations. The con- 
dition of equipment is indifferent, and 
many machines outside the first class 
theaters are 20 or more years old. How- 
ever, efforts are being made to bring this 
equipment up to date. Market poten- 
tialities for the sale of United States pro- 
jectors are reduced to almost zero be- 
cause of current dollar restrictions and 
the tariff embargo imposed in 1937 to 
assist domestic producers. The market 
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is further 
theater construction. 

Practically all theater accessories, ex- 
cept projector carbons, are supplied by 


curtailed by banning new 


domestic producers. Carbon formerly 
came from the United States but is now 
obtained from the United Kingdom. Ma- 
chine-operated curtain tracks are widely 
used and are domestically supplied. 
Wire, rod, and traveller tracks are all 
employed. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


The Swedish censors approved a total 
of 69 feature motion-picture films for 
exhibition during the two months, Octo- 
ber and November 1948. Of these, 20 
were approved for children and 49 for 
adults only. Of the 49 films passed for 
exhibition to adults only, 22 were United 
States productions; 9 were British; 5, 
Swedish; 5, French; 4, Italian; and 1 
each came from Denmark, Germany, 
Norway, and Argentina. Thirteen of the 
features approved for exhibition to chil- 
dren were United States films: 3 were 
British; 2, Swedish; 1, Danish; and 1, 
Russian. 

Two films were rejected by the Cen- 
sorship Board, one United States and one 
British feature, because the subject mat- 
ter of both pictures involved gangsters. 


16-MM FILmMs In NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand has 34 commercial 16- 
mm. motion-picture theaters. These 
theaters are more appropriately called 
halls because in many cases they are halls 
converted into theaters for the night 
only. There are also 6 mobile 16-mm. 
projection units operating throughout 
the country. Each unit visits from four 
to six towns of about 300 or 400 popu- 
lation, giving one showing per town. 
Each unit averages between 225 and 275 
showings a year. The roads used by 
these operators are in comparatively 
good condition. 

Practically all towns in New Zealand 
of 300 population or more have a theater 
equipped to show either 35-mm. or 16- 
mm. films. This leaves as the only pos- 
sibility for establishing new theaters 
those towns with less than 300 people. 
These are seldom economical proposi- 
tions from an exhibitor’s point of view. 

At present United States motion-pic- 
ture companies are the chief distributors 
of 16-mm. films. The only additional 
16-mm. films brought into New Zealand 
are those shown by other foreign lega- 
tions and embassies. No 16-mm. enter- 
tainment films are produced in New 
Zealand; however, a firm in Wellington 
stated that they had completed plans 
for procuring new equipment for their 
studios and that they expected to pro- 
duce 16-mm. films by the end of 1949. 
Although most of their equipment is com- 
ing from the United Kingdom, a small 
amount is being imported from the 


United States. Laboratory facilities are 
available for making 16-mm. prints by 
contact or optical reduction. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


EXPORTS OF GRAPHITE, CEYLON 


Graphite exports from Ceylon during 
the first 9 months of 1948, amounted to 
11,336 short tons, and were 1,251 tons 
higher than the amount shipped during 
the entire calendar year 1947. If th 
rate for the January—September periog 
continued during the remainder of 1948, 
total shipments for the year will hay 
totaled more than 15,000 short tons, or 
nearly 50 percent more than the quan. 





tity exported during the preceding year, 

Shipments of graphite from Ceylon 
during 1947 and January—September 
1948 are shown by country of destination 
in the accompanying table. The United 
States and the United Kingdom are the 
largest purchasers, accounting for 16 
percent in 1947 and 71 percent during 
the first 9 months of 1948. 


Ceylon’s Eaports of Graphite, 1947 and 


January September 1948 


{In short tons] 








January- 
Destination 1947 September 
1948 

United States 4, 200 4,178 

United Kingdom 3, 543 3, S81 
Australia 763 i} 
Japan 501 134 | 

U.S. 8. R, (Europe 54 

India 306 305 

Belgium 158 1” 

France 120 7 

Italy 112 2 

Canada 112 
Other countries ISO) 214 
Potal 10, ORS 11, 336 


NEW TIN-PLATE FACTORY IN PORTUGAL 


In connection with Portugal’s indus- 
trialization program, a new tin-plate fac- 
tory is being constructed at Godivai, Leca 
de Bailio, about 6 miles north of Oporto. 
A group of modern buildings for the fac- | 
tory, designed according to the specifica- 
tions approved by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment, has been under construction | 
for some time. It is planned to have the 
factory ready to begin operating during 
the latter part of 1949, or early in 1950. 
It is understood that the machinery will 
be of French origin and installed by 
French technicians. 

The exclusive monopoly rights for the 
manufacture of tin plate in Portugal 
originally were granted to the Société 
Anonyme des Acieries et Forges de Fir- 
miny, a French company which under 
contract transferred such rights to the 
Compafiia Portuguesa de Siderurgia, | 
S. A. R. L. of 1023 Rua de Brito Capelo, 
Matozinhos, Portugal. The company di- 
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rectors report that the estimated maxi- 
mum capacity of the plant will be 2,000,- 
000 cases of tin plate per annum or about 
g0 percent of the total needs of the 
country. 

Many sardine canners in the Oporto 
district have taken shares in the capital 
stock of the firm with the hope that the 
fish-canning industry will get priority on 
the tin plate produced. Tin-plate im- 
ports into Portugal come principally from 
the United States, as shown in the follow- 
ing list: 


portuguese Imports of Tin Plate in 1947 


Metric tons 


United States 15, 683 
Belgium 582 
ozechoslovakia 50 
Spain - 129 
France 567 
Great Britain 364 
Canada 29 
Other countries 94 
Total 17, 498 
SourRcE: Portuguese National Institute of 
Statistics 


The company plans to import the black 
plates from France and use the tin metal 
which is mined in Portugal for coating 
their finished product. The availability 
of tin metal in Portugal and an assured 
market for its output of tin plate, to- 
gether with monopoly privileges of man- 
ufacture, makes the outlook for this firm 
excellent. The Portuguese press esti- 
mates that the output of this factory will 
aid the national economy by reducing 
tin-plate imports by about $1,600,000 a 
year. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


Trade estimates indicate that Ecua- 
dor’s 1948 oilseed output will show a de- 
crease of at least 30 percent from that 
of 1947. Production in 1948 of all oil- 
seeds is estimated at 6,441 metric tons, 
as compared with 9,850 tons in 1947. 

Areas in which palm nuts, castor- 
beans, and physic nuts are harvested 
have decreased an estimated 50 percent 
since 1947, and cotton production is ex- 
pected to be at least 30 percent less than 
in the previous year. Since the area 
planted to sesame has doubled and the 
Peanut area has increased an estimated 
40 percent, increases in these crops are 
expected. They are of minor importance, 
however, in total oilseed outturn. 

In spite of the decline in oilseed pro- 
duction the output of vegetable oils is 
expected to increase substantially. Pro- 
duction of vegetable oil in 1948 is esti- 
mated at 1,440 metric tons compared 
with 781 tons in 1947. Current world 
market prices for palm nuts make ex- 
Ports of that commodity unprofitable at 
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the same time that Ecuador’s difficulty 
in obtaining lard and tallow gave some 
stimulus to the domestic production of 
vegetable oils. As a result, most of the 
palm nuts available are being utilized 
for oil production, as was also a higher 
percentage of other oleaginous seeds in 
1947, 

Prices abroad for oilseeds and vege- 
table oils are not sufficiently high to cause 
the exportation of Ecuadoran products of 
this class. Substantially all of the coun- 
try’s production is now being consumed 
domestically, as edible oil or in the man- 
ufacture of soap and candles. From the 
standpoint of growers domestic prices 
also are low, and for this reason produc- 
tion of oilseeds and nuts tends to decline. 


IMPORTS OF SOYBEANS FOR MARGARINE 
INDUSTRY, GERMANY 


German (Bizonal Area) imports of 
soybeans from the United States in the 
first 6 months of 1949 will amount to 
about 120,000 tons, states the German 
press. A large company, connected with 
the processing industry and German 
producers, will distribute the imports. 
During 1947 and 1948 imports of soy- 
beans amounted to only a few thousand 
tons for experimental purposes and for 
use in the production of food products. 

The prospective imports of soybeans, 
which constitute 17 percent of the fixed 
German fat allocation, will be processed 
by the German margarine industry in 
Hamburg and Mannheim and at the oil 
mills in North Rhine-Westphalia. Im- 
ports from the United States are to be 
augmented by about 1,000 tons of soy- 
beans from Hungary which will be im- 
ported under the commercial treaty with 
that country. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


DEVELOPMENTS, AUSTRALIA 


A company is being organized to ex- 
ploit deposits of red oxide in Western 
Australia, a foreign chemical journal 
states. It has a capital of £25,000. The 
needs of the Commonwealth paint in- 
dustry for this material are being met 
at present entirely by imports. 


EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canada’s exports of paints and var- 
nishes in the first 10 months of 1948 
dropped more than $1,000,000 in value 
from those in the corresponding period 
of 1947, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Totals were $5,079,000 
and $6,160,000, respectively. 


PRODUCTION OF RED IRON OXIDE, HORMOZ 
ISLAND, IRAN 


Production of red iron oxide in Hormoz 
Island, Iran, in the 3-month period end- 


ing June 1948 totaled 5,759 metric tons 
of grade 1 and 822 tons of grade 2. Ex- 
ploitation ceased at the end of June be- 
cause of summer heat, but was resumed 
in September. 


IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of paints, pig- 
ments, and varnishes in the 9-month 
period January-September 1948 
amounted to 408 metric tons, valued at 
$234,500, official customs statistics show. 


PAINT SHORTAGE IN SWEDEN 


A serious shortage of paint in Sweden 
is likely in 1949 because of difficulties in 
importing both raw materials and pre- 
pared paints, a foreign chemical publi- 
cation reports. Domestic production has 
made good progress but is not sufficient 
to satisfy demand. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


INCREASED NEWSPRINT ALLOCATION, U. K. 


Increased newsprint allocations were 
granted British mewspapers, effective 
January 1, 1949. The penny national 
dailies, for example, again will be able 
to issue an average of 5 pages per day, 
compared with the former size of 4 pages, 
which has been in effect since the sum- 
mer of 1947 when newsprint consumption 
was cut. Restrictions on circulation of 
all newspapers also were removed. 

The increase in allocations was due to 
greater imports of pulp which made pos- 
sible the increased domestic production 
of newsprint in 1948. Further improve- 
ment in newsprint production is ex- 
pected in 1949. 


PRODUCTION, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Total production of pulp and paper in 
Newfoundland during the third quarter 
of 1948 amounted to 122,339 short tons, 
or about 242 percent more than the 119,- 
449 tons produced during the third 
quarter of 1947. Both of the country’s 
pulp and paper mills showed an increase 
in total production and both were re- 
ported to have operated at 100 percent 
of capacity during the 1948 quarter. 
Labor supply was adequate. 

Newsprint production at one of the 
mills in the third quarter of 1948 totaled 
50,516 short tons compared with 52,959 
tons in the third quarter of 1947. Pro- 
duction of other pulp and paper items 
in the third quarter of 1948, with data for 
the third quarter of 1947 in parenthesis, 
was as follows: Paper for repulping, 1,221 
tons (1,450 tons); unbleached sulphite 
pulp, 12,172 tons (12,036 tons); and 
groundwood pulp, 3,858 tons (none). 

The other Newfoundland mill reported 
production for the third quarter of 1948 
at 51,202 tons of newsprint, or nearly 8 
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percent greater than the 47,476 tons pro- 
duced in the comparable 1947 period. 
Production of other items in the third 
quarter of 1948 (third quarter 1947 data 
in parenthesis) was as follows: Sulphite 


Pulp, 2,537 tons (4,718); and salable 


wrappers, 834 tons (810). 


Petroleum and 
Products 


BEGINNING OF PRODUCTION AT GERMAN 
HYDROGENATION PLANTS 


Although production of gasoline 
through hydrogenation is one of the pro- 
hibited operations in postwar Germany, 
prospects have materialized that this 
prohibition will be lifted for two plants, 
the Union Rheinische Braunkohlen- 
kraftstoff A. G., at Wesseling, near 
Cologne, and the Gelsenberg Benzin 
A. G., at Gelsenkirchen. 

The plant at Wesseling has concluded 
a contract with Shell to distill gasoline 
from crude oil and hydrogenate residues 
of crude oil. Shell will deliver the crude 
oil, which is to be processed into gasoline 
and Diesel oil. The agreement provides 
for a monthly supply of 30,000 tons (ap- 
proximately 220,000 barrels) of crude oil, 
from which 15 to 20 percent gasoline and 
30 to 35 percent Diesel oil will be ob- 
tained by the cracking process. The re- 
mainder, approximately 50 percent, is to 
be processed at the hydrogenation plant, 
where 80 percent of these residents are to 
be processed into gasoline by adding 
hydrogen. The residues also will yield 
gas, which is to be utilized for heating 
purposes at Wesseling. 

The hydrogenation permit for Wessel- 
ing would indicate the utilization of the 
capacity of this plant of 15,000 tons 
monthly (approximately 110,000 barrels) 
of residues of crude oil. Hydrogenation, 
however, can begin only after 4 to 6 
months, as preparations will take this 
length of time. 

The plant at Wesseling can immedi- 
’ ately resume operations. Lacking stor- 
age facilities, a market has to be found 
for 60,000 to 90,000 tons of crude-oil resi- 
dues, probably by export to Belgium and 
the Netherlands. The residues can be 
used as heating oil; however, facilities to 
utilize such quantities are not available 
in the Western Zones of Germany. 

Operations at the Gelsenberg plant, 
under contract with Standard, will be 
similar to those at Wesseling. The plant 
at Gelsenberg, however, is severely dam- 
aged, and it will be some time before the 
50,000-ton (360,000 barrels) monthly op- 
erating capacity is reached. 





Passenger cars exported from Italy in 
the first half of 1948 totaled 5,779 com- 
pared with 5,268 in January-June 1947. 
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IMPORTS, CHINA 


Imports of passenger and freight cars 
into China in the first half of 1948 totaled 
930, according to Customs returns, com- 
pared with 47 in the period January-June 
1947. Only 4 locomotives were imported 
in the 1948 period, compared with 20 in 
the first half of 1947. 


FREIGHT-CAR CONSTRUCTION, JAPAN 


With increased emphasis on freight- 
car construction in Japan, the goal of 
4,450 cars for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1949, will be completed ahead of 
schedule; plans are under way for sched- 
uling additional cars, principally re- 
frigerator cars. 


LOCOMOTIVES FOR EGYPT BUILT IN 


SCOTLAND 
The North British Locomotive Com- 
pany, Springburn, Glasgow, Scotland, 


announced in October the completion of 
twelve 80-ton locomotives, part of an 
order of 32 for the Egyptian State Rail- 
ways. 


Rubber and 
Products 


INDIA TO ESTABLISH RUBBER INSTITUTE 


India recognizes the need to improve 
the quality of manufactured rubber 
goods in order to meet quality competi- 
tion from foreign supply sources. Ac- 
cordingly, it is proposed to establish a 
rubber technological institute to advise 
manufacturers regarding raw materials, 
methods of manufacture, and testing of 
samples. Indian production of raw rub- 
ber is about 17,000 tons per year. The 
country is well placed for the develop- 
ment of the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry. 


TRADE IN GUTTA-PERCHA 
JELUTONG 


MALAYAN AND 


Imports of gutta-percha into Malaya, 
mostly from the surrounding areas, in 
the first 9 months of 1948 totaled 307.67 
tons, compared with 374.75 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1947. Malayan 
exports of gutta-percha amounted to 
474.68 tons in the first 9 months of 1948, 
representing a gain of nearly 19 tons 
over the 455.75 tons shipped in the com- 
parable period of 1947. Exports in 1948 
were chiefly to the United States (253.14 
tons) and United Kingdom (200.92 tons). 

Imports of jelutong into Malaya from 
the neighboring areas in the first 9 
months of 1948 totaled 2,946.36 tons, 
compared with 2,557.67 tons in the com- 
parable period of 1947. Exports of this 


commodity from Malaya totaled 2,614.93 
tons in the 9 months ended September 
1948, compared with 2,391.62 tons ex. 
ported in the corresponding period of 
1947. The 1948 exports were made up of 
2,569.57 tons to the United States, 42.16 
tons to the United Kingdom, and 259 
tons to France. 


uJ. B.S. 


The British press reports: “It is be. 
lieved in the rubber trade that the Rys. 
sian attempts to buy the entire Ceylon 
rubber crop up to the end of 1949 have 
come to nothing.’”” The Russian Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner for India visiteg 
Ceylon’s Minister for Commerce in No. 
vember, but denied that his visit was in 
connection with the Soviet offer for Cey. 
lon’s rubber. Russia then resumed buy. 
ing in Malaya, its purchases in November 
totaling an estimated 10,000 tons. Trade 
sources stated that the Soviet hoped to 
obtain 27,000 to 28,000 tons before the 
end of 1948. 


R. PURCHASES 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION OF GERMAN FISHING 
VESSELS 

In connection with the agreement of 
the Allied Control Council (announced 
on October 22) for the construction of 
100 fishing trawlers by the German ship- 
building industry, definite approval has 
been given for the construction, or com- 
pletion (‘some of the vessels are nearing 
completion), of the first series of 34 ves- 
These vessels are to be of the See- 
beck-Werft type, and according to speci- 
fications will be 400 gross tons, 600 horse- 
power, 42.67 meters in length, have a 
draft of 4.1 meters, speed of 10.5 knots, 
and a capacity of about 160 metric tons. 

It has been suggested that the addi- 
tional 66 trawlers be of a type not to ex- 
ceed 350 gross registered tons 


sels, 


SCOTLAND'S YARDS Busy 


Scottish shipbuilding yards, including 
Clyde yards as well as those at Aberdeen, 
Greenock, Dundee, and Leith, had 834,- 
047 gross tons under construction at the 
close of the third quarter of 1948. This 
represented about 20 percent of current 
world ship construction. 

Eight ships, totaling 61,610 gross tons, 
were launched in October by yards along 
the Clyde. 


Soaps, Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


EXPORTS OF CITRONELLA OIL, SHANGHAI, 


CHINA 


Declared exports of citronella oil 
through the port of Shanghai, China, to 
the United States during the first 10 
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months of 1948 totaled 47,474 pounds, 
yalued at $42,066. In October alone, such 
exports amounted to 11,200 pounds, 
yalued at $10,115. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ESSENTIAL OILS, FRANCE 


The essential-oils industry of Grasse, 
France, improved its position in 1948, 
although exports to the United States re- 
mained at the same level as in 1947. New 
orders came from the Paris perfume in- 
dustry. Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
and Switzerland—markets that had been 
only of slight importance—became in- 
creasingly active. Local trade sources 
pelieve that Spain presents extensive 
sales possibilities, if the Spanish Gov- 
ernment will agree to transfers of funds. 

Exports of perfumery products from 
the Maritime Alps had a value of 130,- 
000,000 francs in October 1948, compared 
with 88,000,000 francs in the preceding 
month. 

Declared exports of perfumery prod- 
ucts to the United States from the Nice 
consular district in October 1948 had a 
yalue of $46,705, slightly higher than that 
in the corresponding month of 1947. 
During the corresponding month of 1946, 
such exports were valued at $146,348. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS AND PERFUME 
MATERIALS, HONG KONG 


Hong Kong’s declared exports of essen- 
tial oils to the United States during the 
first 10 months of 1948 consisted of the 
following items: Cassia, 50,400 pounds 
$70,372) ; citronella, 45,277 pounds ($48,- 
115); aniseed, 209,950 pounds ($127,506) ; 
camphor, 86,107 pounds ($22,589): and 
ho (Shiu) oil, 4,636 pounds ($5,175). 

Declared exports of perfume materials 
to the United States from Hong Kong 
during the first 10 months of 1948 in- 
cluded the following items: Geraniol, 360 
pounds, valued at $594; musk, 162 pounds 
($19.876); safrol, 2540 pounds ($668): 
and flower water, 63 pounds ($107). 


FOREIGN TRADE, MADAGASCAR AND 
DEPENDENCIES 


Imports into Madagascar and depend- 
encies of perfumery totaled 183 net 
Metric tons, with a value of 33,982,000 
francs C. F. A. (French Colonies in Af- 
rica) for the period January—August 
1948. During the same period imports of 
soap totaled 869 gross metric tons, valued 
at 27,844,000 francs. Total exports of 
essential oils from Madagascar and the 
Comoro Islands from January through 
September 1948 included the following 
Items: Clove, 418 metric tons, valued at 
65,902,000 francs; ylang-ylang, 13 tons, 
18,025,000 francs; and other types, 11 
tons, 3,162,000 francs. (US$1—126 francs 
C.F. A. at official commercial rate.) 


Exports, U. K. 
Exports of perfumery and toilet prepa- 
rations from the United Kingdom in Sep- 
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tember totaled £223,425, or about 8 per- 
cent less than the August total of 
£242,951. 


U. S. Exports To SIAM 


In the first 10 months of 1948 the 
United States shipped to Siam toilet 
preparations and toilet soap in the 
amount of $207,583, compared with 
$98,828 for the corresponding months in 
1947. The values of the leading items 
were as follows (the comparable 1947 
figures in parentheses): Dentifrices, 
$48,843 ($17,138); face powder, $16,608 
($5,106); lipsticks, $19,312 ($11,130); 
hair preparations, $31,240 ($13,654) ; and 
toilet soap, $46,713 ($3,333). 


U. S. EXPORTS TO THE TANGIER 
INTERNATIONAL ZONE 


Total exports of toilet and laundry 
soap from the United States to the Tan- 
gier International Zone in the 10 months 
ended October 1948 totaled $149,478, 
compared with $63,170 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Toilet soap was 
valued at $43,075 compared with $29,042 
in the 1947 period, and laundry soap 
totaled $106,403 in contrast with $34,128 
in the 1947 period. Reports indicate that 
75 percent of imports into the Tangier 
International Zone are re-exported to 
neighboring countries. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 
Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


Cotton-yarn production in Belgium in 
the 10-month period, January through 
October 1948 averaged 6,761 metric tons 
per month, approximately the same as 
the monthly average of 1947. Cotton- 
cloth production in the 9 months, Janu- 
ary through September 1948, averaged 
5,281 tons, as compared with 5,575 tons 
for 1947. 

Raw-cotton imports totaling 55,919 
metric tons in the period January 
through October 1948, by country, were 
as follows (‘in tons): United States, 
13,691; Belgian Congo, 17,488; Brazil, 
8,226; India, 7,489; Peru, 3,645; Egypt, 
1,392; United Kingdom, 295; Russia, 248; 
and others, 3,445. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Canadian rayon-staple imports 
dropped to 6,959,308 pounds in the first 
9 months of 1948, as compared with 
9,937,580 pounds, in the like period of 
1947, according to a Canadian trade pub- 
lication. The United Kingdom supplied 
6,160,348 pounds during the January- 
September period; Switzerland shipped 


519,400 pounds; the Netherlands, 137,- 
431; Belgium, 73,404; the United States, 
60,715; and Austria, 8,010. Shipments 
from the United Kingdom in the first 9 
months of 1947 totaled 6,027,678 pounds; 
the Netherlands, 1,284,330; Switzerland, 
1,254,095; Belgium, 488,855; the United 
States, 461,633; Italy, 330,687; and Swe- 
den, 90,302. 

Rayon-yarn imports in the first 9 
months of 1948 (with comparable figures 
for the 1947 period in parentheses) in 
pounds, were as follows: Acetate, single, 
1,601,173 (1,485,656) ; viscose and others, 
single, 2,683,757 (2,121,476); acetate, 
thrown, 25,707 (15,821) ; and viscose and 
others, thrown, 481,045 (705,674). 

Exports of rayon fabrics were reduced 
drastically in the January—September 
1948 period, when they amounted to 
2,928,421 yards, as compared with 6,136,- 
783 yards in the like period of 1947. 
Leading users in the 1948 period were as 
follows (number of yards in paren- 
theses): Union of South Africa, 1,154,- 
193; Australia, 290,733; Venezuela, 425,- 
555; Panama, 156,239, and El Salvador, 
127,604. 


W ool and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
FRANCE 


In the first 9 months of 1948, France 
produced 17,062 metric tons of scoured 
wool, and in the first 10 months, 59,906 
tons of combed wool. Output of combed 
yarns in the 9-month period totaled 47,- 
906 tons, and of carded yarns, 50,344 tons. 
For weaving, 66,428 tons of yarn were 
consumed in the January—September 
period. Production of wool carpets in 
this period totaled 3,325 tons. 

Exports of wool and products in the 
first 10 months of 1948 included 10,176 
tons of combed wool; 8,877 tons of wool 
yarn; 4,946 tons of all-wool fabrics; 578 
tons of wool blankets, and 429 tons of 
wool carpets. 


CARPET PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
MEXxIco 


Carpets production in Mexico is limited 
to hand-made hooked and hand-knotted 
rugs. Imports of machine-made rugs 
and carpets in the first half of 1948 
amounted to 6,584 square meters of which 
the United States supplied 6,160, as com- 
pared with 253,181 square meters in the 
entire year of 1947 (203,254 from the 
United States). 

The United States supplied 84 percent 
of total imports of machine-made wool 
and oriental carpets and rugs in the pe- 
riod 1945 through 1947, and the United 
Kingdom, Iran, and China ranked sec- 
ond, third, and fourth, respectively. 

No rugs were exported during 1948. 
Exports in 1947 decreased by 67 percent, 
as compared with exports in 1945 as a 
result of competition from other coun- 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Tariff Increase Announced 
by Mexican Railway Line 


The United Railways of Yucatan in 
Mexico announced a 15 percent raise in 
freight and passenger rates effective No- 
vember 10, 1948. Authorization for the 
increase had previously been obtained 
from the Federal Government. The 
company alleged that an increase in rates 
was necessary because rates had been 
raised by only 62 to 72 percent since 1942, 
while costs had risen from 400 to 500 
percent. 


Manitoba Starts Work on 
Dam and Hydroelectric Plant 


The Manitoba government (Canada) 
is proceeding immediately to construct a 
dam and hydroelectric power plant at 
Pine Falls on the Winnipeg River, ac- 
cording to recent published reports. This 
site is north of Lac du Bonnet. The cost 
of the enterprise is reported to be be- 
tween $15,000,000 and $20,000,000, and 
when completed the plant is expected to 
generate 114,000 horsepower. The pro- 
ject is expected to be completed in late 
1952. 


New Radio Transmitter 
Installed in Hungary 


A new 135-kw. radio transmitter was 
formally dedicated November 15, 1948, 
at Lakihegy, Hungary, just outside Bu- 
dapest, to replace the former 50-kw. 
transmitter. It is stated that Budapest 
I station will soon be broadcasting on the 
new transmitter, and that by March 
1949 Budapest IT now operating with 
only 8 kw. will be using the 50-kw, trans- 
mitter just replaced at Budapest I. 


November Cargo Traffic at 
Port of Marseille Normal 


The volume of traffic handled at the 
port of Marseille, France, during Nov- 
ember held up well despite labor difficul- 
ties. Early in the month it appeared 
that the port might be paralyzed, but 
the tonnage handled (imports and ex- 
ports) during the month exceeded Sep- 
tember totals. Passenger traffic, how- 
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ever, 


fell off considerably, 
30,000 passengers arrived at or left Mar- 


as only about 


seille during November—that being 
roughly one-third of the average for re- 
cent months. 


Air France Plans Opening 
New South Pacifie Flight 

On November 25, 1948, a Skymaster of 
the Air France fleet took off on a trial 
flight to explore the possibilities of estab- 
lishing a Saigon, Indochina—Noumea, 
New Caledonia, flight. Stops were sched- 


uled for Batavia and Makassar, Indo- 
nesia; Port Darwin, Cloncurry, Sydney, 
and Brisbane, Australia; and finally 


Noumea, New Caledonia 

If the line is established it will connect 
with the service of the Societe de Trans- 
ports Aériens du Pacifique Sud (TRA- 
PAS) from Noumea, and the last link be- 
tween Tahiti, the Society Islands, the 
New Hebrides, and Metropolitan France 
will have been forged. Air France of- 
ficials point out that, before the air line 
can become a reality, negotiations for air 
agreements will have to be completed be- 
tween France, the Netherlands, and 
Australia. As these three countries are 
parties to the Air Convention signed at 
Chicago, December 7, 1944, no great dif- 
ficulties are foreseen. 


Hong Kong’s Industry Expan- 
sion Hinges on Power Supply 


Industry has reached its limit of ex- 
pansion in Hong Kong until power capac- 
ity can be increased. This, however, 
cannot be achieved until a steady supply 
of reasonably priced fuel can be assured. 
Fuel oil is not the solution, as suppliers 
indicate that deliveries may become more 
difficult. The authorities will accept no 
new applications for electrical power 
supply. 


Floods Wash Out Sections of 
Brazil’s Rio-Bahia Highway 


In the middle of December floods 
damaged and interrupted traffic on 7 kil- 
ometers of the Rio-Bahia highway in 
Brazil from kilometer 89 to kilometer 96 
between Porto Novo and Leopoldina, 








Minas Gerais, forcing a long detour vig 
Juiz de Fora. An official of the National 
Highway Department estimated that it 
will take a month or more before the 
damage can be completely repaired. The 
estimated damage to this road amounts 
to 5,000,000 cruzeiros ‘roughly $250,000). 
Other Minas Gerais and Rio de Janeiro 
roads were reported damaged to a lesser 
degree. 


Opening of New Airdrome 
Announced by Venezuela 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Communi- 
cations, by decree of November 30, 1948, 
announced that a new airdrome at Cerro 
Bolivar, formerly Cerro La Parida, was 
open for traffic for aircraft up to DC-3 
or equivalent. The exact location of the 


landing field is latitude N 7°30’5.3”: 
longitude W 63°24'172’ height above 
sea level, 127 meters; length, 790 meters; 
width, 50 meters 


Electric Power, Italy 


Latest reports from Turin, Italy, sua 
that electric power for domestic lighting 
will be available full time throughout the 
winter months, contrary to previous 
rumors. Curtailment, if necessary, will 
be made in the 220-volt power supply. 


Characteristics Adopted for 
French Television Network 


The French Government passed legis- 
lation the latter part of November estab- 
lishing definitely the characteristics for 
the French nation-wide television net- 
work when it comes into being. The law 
announces the adoption of the following 
characteristics for television in France. 

a. Four channels in the 162 to 216 mega- 
cycle band, of which three channels will be 
in the 174 to 216 megacycle band 

b. A definition of 819 lines 

c. The medium-definition transmitter now 
serving the Paris area will continue with its 
operation on its present characteristics, 
namely, 450/5 line definition on 42 mega- 
cycles, until January 1, 1959 


The law as enacted, by establishing 
technical characteristics, is an impor- 
tant step toward the development of na- 
tional television in France. However, the 
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speed with which television will progress 
in France will depend on the vital prob- 
jem of financing the development, equip- 
ment, installation, and operation of a 
costly national network. 


Sweden To Stop Work on 
International Airport 


Development of the Swedish interna- 
tional airport at Halmsjon, near Stock- 
holm, will probably be suspended during 
1949. The reason given for this pro- 
jected stoppage of work on the facility 
js the need to keep down costs which 
have been mounting because of labor 
and material shortages. Per A. Norlin, 
head of the Swedish Scandinavian Air- 
lines System (SAS), states that, in view 
of general world conditions, travel ob- 
stacles, and reduced air traffic, his com- 
pany is not opposed to the delay in the 
completion of the airport. 


Mexican Power Company 
Granted Rate Increase 


Increased power rates have been 
granted to the Mexican Light & Power 
Co. in accordance with the laws which 
control the power company. These went 
into effect with the billings of the com- 
pany beginning November 1, 1948. 

It will be remembered that the com- 
pany had a labor controversy, the settle- 
ment of which necessitated increasing its 
pay roll by about 13,000,000 pesos per 
year. According to the local law, the 
company was entitled to an adjustment 
of its rates to recuperate the correspond- 
ing amount, but this normally would not 
have been effective until late in the fol- 
lowing year. By special action of the 
Government, the company is now per- 
mitted to begin collecting these adjust- 
ments on the basic rates earlier than 
would otherwise have been the case. 


Postal Rates. Brazil 


The Brazilian postal rates, municipal, 
national, and international, were in- 
creased by law effective January 1, 1949. 
The list of changes can be reviewed in 
the Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce. 


Tangier’s Electric Supply 
Too Low for Requirements 


The supply of electric current now 
available at Tangier (International Zone 
in Morocco) is far below requirements. 
The entire city and suburban areas have 
been zoned, and electric current is sup- 
Dlied to each zone one 24-hour period 
out of two. However, the schedule is 
hot dependable, and the current is usu- 
ally inadequate. Exceptions are made 
in the cases of hospitals, and other pub- 
lic-welfare organizations; motion-pic- 
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ture theaters are allowed current for two 
showings daily; and some street lighting 
is maintained daily. No exceptions are 
made for commercial or residential light- 
ing. As a result there is a slump in 
retail sales; activities dependent upon 
electric current, such as electroplating, 
photographers, and beauty shops are 
permitted to operate only a few days 
weekly; and dentists must limit the 
number of patients. 

For this situation no immediate re- 
lief is apparent. Lack of rain and the 
low level of water at the hydroelectric 
plant at Uad-Lau prevent import of cur- 
rent from the Spanish Zone of Morocco, 
and the City of Tangier has entirely in- 
adequate thermal installations to sup- 
ply the International Zone. 


New Highway in Brazil 
Soon To Get Under Way 


Work on the Rio-Belo Horizonte High- 
way in Brazil is to begin soon at the Belo 
Horizonte end, according to advices 
reaching the American Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. The budget of the National 
Highway Department for 1948 allotted 
10,000,000 cruzeiros for this road, and it 
is anticipated that the 1949 budget will 
provide 40,000,000 cruzeiros. 

Dr. Francisco Saturnino Braga, Direc- 
tor General of the Department, recently 
announced that the construction of the 
road was to be carried out by the State 
Department of Minas Gerais, in coopera- 
tion with the National Highway Depart- 
ment. Among plans for future roads 
centering on Belo Horizonte are a road 
to Sao Paulo and one to Victoria, in the 
State of Espirito Santo. 


Tariffs Revised on Ship 
Services in Spanish Ports 


The Spanish Government has an- 
nounced the establishment of a new set 
of tariffs for ship services in Spanish 
ports. The general effect of these tariffs 
is to give greater uniformity to the fees 
charged in the various ports. The new 
tariffs which became effective on Decem- 
ber 24, 1948, raise the level of port charges 
appreciably. They are designed to re- 
place the present heterogeneous system 
by establishing strictly the port charges 
that passengers, ships, and merchandise 
must pay. Increases in port charges were 
considered necessary to meet increased 
port expenses. 


Mexican Power Company 
Plans To Expand Facilities 


The Mexican Light & Power Company 
expects to begin work soon on a large 
construction program to expand its 
power facilities, say reports reaching the 
American Embassy in Mexico City. This 
company supplies electrical energy to 


Mexico City, the Federal District, and 
parts of six surrounding States. Briefly, 
it is expected that the work will consist 
of the following: 

One 50,000-kw. steam-turbo-generator sta- 
tion, consisting of 25,000-kw. units and all 
related equipment. 

One 45,000-kw. hydroelectric station to be 
located on the Necaxa River, directly below 
the company’s two stations on that stream. 

One 150,000-volt double-circuit steel-tower 
transmission line from Necaxa to Mexico 
City. 

A large 150,000/85,000/20,000-volt step- 
down receiving station in the Federal 
District. 

Rebuilding and expansion of existing sub- 
stations, primary networks, and distribution 
facilities in the Federal District. 

The-estimated cost of the work is ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 in United States 
currency. 


Cargo Traffic at Port of 
Nice Still Below Prewar 


The volume of seaborne cargo moving 
through the port of Nice, France, is still 
well below prewar levels. As yet unre- 
paired installations for the unloading of 
coal make it impossible to resume receipt 
of coal shipments by sea, as was custo- 
mary before the war. In October 1938, 
10,182 tons of coal were discharged from 
vessels at Nice, and this trade is now 
entirely cut off. On the other hand, 
loadings for October 1948 ran above fig- 
ures for the same month in 1938. Ce- 
ment loadings, which constitute the bulk 
of waterborne exports. totaled 7,956 tons 
in October 1948 and only 5,059 tons in 
October 1938. 


Restoration of Philippine 
Telegraph Lines Progresses 


Continued progress was made by the 
Republic of the Philippines in the re- 
habilitation of the domestic telegraph 
lines operated by the Bureau of Tele- 
communications, a Government agency, 
formerly a division of the Bureau of 
Posts. As of the middle of October 1948, 
3,900 miles of land lines had been placed 
in operation. This was more than twice 
the number of miles in use at the begin- 
ning of the year and approximately 
three-quarters of the prewar distance. 

Four hundred and seventy-two tele- 
graph offices had been reopened by the 
Bureau as of October 1948, compared 
with 578 in operation before the war. 
One hundred and thirty-three of these 
give radiotelegraph service. The Direc- 
tor of Telecommunications stated that it 
has been necessary to increase the num- 
ber of radiotelegraph stations because of 
the continual and widespread looting of 
wire. Originally it had been planned to 
install these stations primarily to replace 
prewar cable circuits between islands, but 
a number of additional radiotelegraph 
Stations have now been installed as the 
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only means of maintaining overland 
communications. 

Fear that the continued rehabilitation 
of the facilities of the Bureau of Tele- 
communications would be halted for lack 
of funds vanished when the Congress 
belatedly appropriated 1,000,000 pesos for 


that purpose. The sum of 200,000 pesos 
was set aside for the reconstruction or 
repair of radio station buildings already 
in existence, 250,000 was allotted for 
expansion of radiotelegraph service, and 
550,000 was allotted for the reconstruc- 
tion of prewar wire-telegraph lines. The 
latter two allotments were also made 
available for maintenance and opera- 
tions costs. The act provides that the 
funds for the replacement or reconstruc- 
tion of buildings are to be expended by 
the Director of Public Works, while funds 
for the construction, repair, mainte- 
nance, and operation of telegraph lines 
and radio installations are to be ex- 
pended by the Director of Telecommuni- 
cations. 

The second commercial station to com- 
pete with the Bureau of Telecommunica- 
tions in the transmission of messages be- 
tween outlying cities and Manila was 
opened in Cebu on July 8 by the Clave- 
cilla Radio Service. The permission 
granted to operate these stations marked 
a departure from the policy of maintain- 
ing domestic telecommunications (other 
than city telephone systems and purely 
private communications circuits) as a 
Government monopoly. 

A new medium-wave radio station. 
KZAS, recently began operations in 
Manila on 680 kilocycles. Its effective 
power is estimated at between 50 and 100 
watts. 


Construction of Water Supply 
System for Beira, Mozambique 


The Beira Municipality in Mozam- 
bique announced in November that it 
had negotiated a tentative agreement 
with the Companhia de Mocambique un- 
der which the latter will undertake to 
plan, construct, and operate a water- 
supply system for the city of Beira. The 
agreement has not yet received the ap- 
proval of the Camara Municipal da Beira 
(Municipal Council) ; however, the Cam- 
ara’s assent is only a legal formality and 
there is little doubt that it will be forth- 
coming. 

Beira has never had a regular munici- 
pal water service. For drinking and 
cooking purposes, residents have col- 
lected water from the roofs of their 
homes, most of the houses having two 
or three water-collecting tanks; and for 
washing, they have very brackish water 
pumped from the wells in and around the 
city. By the same token, and as a direct 
consequence, toilet and sanitary facili- 
ties of the city have been extremely prim- 
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itive, even in the more fashionable sec- 
tion of town, and dangerous for the city’s 
health. At the end of the dry season, the 
situation has always been particularly 
precarious because of the acute water 
shortage in Beira. The municipal au- 
thorities have attempted to store sup- 
plies by collecting water from the roof 
of the Customs Building, but the quan- 
tities accumulated have never been ade- 
quate for the city’s needs. 

Several years ago, a British tube-man- 
ufacturing firm, Stewart & Lloyd, blue- 
printed a plan for a municipal water 
service. No action was taken on it at 
that time; but now that actual plans are 
under way, it is reported that these plans 
provide the basis for the system the Com- 
panhia de Mocambique is contemplating. 
The Mucombeze River, which is approxi- 
mately 40 miles distant from the city, 
will provide the source of the water sup- 
ply; and, since the water must be drawn 
over terrain that is monotonously flat, 
three or four pumping stations will prob- 
ably have to be installed to keep the water 
circulating. 

The Companhia de Mocambique, which 
is organizing a separate limited liability 
company to handle this project, is the 
same group which, until 1942, adminis- 
tered the Province of Manica and Sofala 
for the Portuguese Government. Al- 
though it has now relinquished its polit- 
ical prerogatives, it is still the most po- 
tent economic force in the area, owning 
substantial amounts of valuable property 
and having extensive interests in several 
of the more important plantations and 
industries. The company is essentially a 
British-Belgian combine. Although it is 
nominally headed by Portuguese officers, 
its leading figure is Liebert Ourig, a 
former Belgian who has applied for and 
received British nationality. 

Under the terms of the proposal al- 
ready accepted, the new utility company 
will be capitalized at 40,000,000 escudos 
(US$1,600,000) , to which the parent com- 
pany, Companhia de Mocambique, and 
the municipal government will each sub- 
scribe 16,000,000 escudos, the balance to 
be raised by the sale of stock to the gen- 
eral public. 

The new company will be granted a 
legal monopoly for a 50-year period and, 
in addition, will be exempted from all 
municipal taxes and license fees. Fur- 
thermore, the municipal authorities have 
agreed to make representations to the 
Colonial Government of Mozambique, to 
secure the suspension of all customs 
duties on imported materials, machinery 
and other equipment needed for the proj- 
ect, and, for the first 20 years of opera- 
tion, to relieve the company from any 
other taxes collectible by the State 
Treasury. The municipality, however, 
has reserved for itself the right to ex- 
propriate this property, with full com- 





pensation to the owners for their tota] 
investments, at the end of the first 25 
years, or at the end of any 5-year periog 
thereafter. 

According to the tentative operating 
schedule, tenders will be issued and con. 
struction under way by 1950, with the 
actual operation of the system beginning 
in 1953. The company has agreed to 
have its blueprints completed within g 
year after the contract is approved by 
the Camara Municipal (which is expected 
within the next month), and to have a}] 
plans for the system drawn and ap. 
proved, and contracts issued by Decem- 
ber of next year. If any difficulties are 
encountered in meeting the schedule, this 
period may be extended by 6 months. 

The system will be designed to guaran- 
tee a minimum daily output of 5,000 
cubic meters of water, and be constituted 
in such fashion that its output can be 
increased in accordance with the city’s 
requirements. 

Although a rate structure has not been 
completely formulated, the rates already 
announced for the average consumer ap- 
pear to be rather expensive. A charge of 
6 escudos per cubic meter to the regular 
consumer (1 escudo about US$0.04) has 
already been agreed upon; this is more 
than double the 2.50-escudos-per-meter 
rate now in effect in Lourenco Marques, 
There is no yardstick available at this 
time by which the actual bill to the con- 
sumer can be computed. But using the 
experience of Lourenco Marques, which 
is a considerably cooler place for longer 
periods of time than Beira, the average 
consumer will probably require approxi- 
mately 50 cubic meters of water monthly, 
and, at the rate of 6 escudos per cubic 
meter, the consumer’s bill should amount 
to at least 300 escudos (US$12) a month, 
making his total utility costs a sizable 
expense item. 

Rates have not yet been established for 
supplying water to ships entering Beira 
harbor, but these too will probably be 
higher than the rate of 4 escudos per 
cubic meter now charged in Lourenco 
Marques. 

The agreement makes special rate con- 
cessions for the following purposes and 
classes of consumers: 

1. Water required for cleaning and water- 
ing roads, fountains, and tanks and for ex- 
tinguishing fires will be supplied free of 
charge 

2. All public departments listed in article 
55, paragraph 2, decree No. 35,463, namely, 
hospitals, asylums, and institutions offering 
social assistance( will receive 2,500 cubic 
meters of water free of charge. 

3. All municipal offices will receive a 50- 
percent discount from the rates charged to 
other consumers 

4. Public-service departments, not under 
the control of the municipality, will also 
receive a 25-percent discount 


5. Agricultural organizations using more 
than 250 cubic meters of water monthly will 
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International Industrial 
Exhibition, Liege, Belgium 


An International Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, devoted mainly to the display of 
machines and material used in the min- 
ing, metal, machine-building, and elec- 
trical industry, will take place in Liege, 
Belgium, from April 30 to May 15, 1949. 

This exhibition will be held at the same 
time as the Brussels International In- 
dustries Fair so as to allow visitors to 
attend both events in one trip. The 
management of the exhibition is very 
anxious to secure applications for space 
from United States manufacturers of the 
products mentioned. Interested firms 
are requested to apply to Paul Lejeune, 
Director, Foire Internationale de Liege, 
32 Boulevard de la Sauvenieére, Liege, 
Belgium. 


Swiss Industries Fair. Basel 


The Thirty-third Swiss Industries Fair 
will take place in Basel, Switzerland, from 
May 7 thorugh May 17, 1949. The num- 
ber of applications for exhibition space 
so far received promises that the forth- 
coming Fair will be at least as large and 
will embrace as many branches of in- 
dustry as its predecessors of recent years. 
The Swiss Industries Fair will be devoted 
exclusively to a display of Swiss products. 

In view of the fact that Switzerland's 
manufacturing industries produce to a 
large extent goods for the export trade, 
the Basel Fair is primarily an exhibition 
of Swiss manufactures intended for for- 
eign markets. These include, in the first 
place, watches and other time-measuring 
instruments, metal and woodworking ma- 
chine and hand tools, machinery for the 
building trade and the foodstuffs indus- 
try, electrical machinery and _ instru- 
ments, textile machinery, chemical prod- 
ucts, textiles, and footwear. The Fair 
provides a convenient opportunity to do- 
mestic and foreign buyers to see at a 
glance what Switzerland can offer in 
the field of manufactured goods. In 1948 
the number of exhibitors at the Swiss In- 
dustries Fair amounted to 2,288. 

The Swiss Industries Fair has issued 
folders on the 1949 Fair, containing forms 
to be used by business people wishing to 
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attend that event. These folders can be 
obtained by applying to the Swiss Lega- 
tion in Washington, D. C., the Swiss Con- 
sulates in various cities of the United 
States, the Swiss National Travel Office 
in New York, and the Swiss National 
Tourist Office in San Francisco, Calif. 
The Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, Office 
of International Trade, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., also has at its disposal a certain 
number of folders for distribution to in- 
terested firms. 


International Trade Fair, 
Budapest, Hungary 

The representatives of the Budapest 
International Trade Fair, Deak & Co., 
Inc., 75 West Street, New York 6, N. Y.., 
announce that no spring fair will be held 
in 1949, but only a fall fair which will 
take place from September 2 to 13, 1949. 
The reason for the cancellation of the 
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spring fair is the necessity for remodeling 
and enlarging the exhibition buildings of 
the Budapest International Trade Fair, 
which are at this time insufficient to 
accommodate all the applicants for space. 


World Merchandise 
Mart, Seattle 


Formal announcement of the opening 
of Seattle’s World Merchandise Mart has 
been made at the recent meeting of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce. The 
Mart is located in a five-story building 
on the southwest corner of Second Ave- 
nue and Virginia Street. The building 
occupied by the World Mart is operated 
by the Pacific Warehouse Co. 

Present plans call for display rooms 
for foreign merchandise on the first floor, 
while upper floors will be available for 
office space to firms interested in foreign 
trade and for additional displays as re- 
quired. Dealers in foreign goods now 
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situated in the Merchandise Mart plan 
to move to the new building, leaving the 
Terminal Sales Building for handlers of 
domestic products. 

Firms interested in obtaining display 
space in this permanent World Mer- 
chandise Mart at Seattle should contact 
George H. Hull, Secretary, World Mer- 
chandise Mart, Second Avenue and Vir- 
ginia Street, Seattle, Wash. 


British Industries Fair, 
London and Birmingham 


The British Board of Trade Journal 
reports that the work of alloting space 
to more than 2,000 exhibitors in the 
London Section of the British Industries 
Fair, which will take place from May 2 
to 13, 1949, is now nearing completion. 
It has unfortunately not been possible 
to accept all the applications for space 
received, and for every section there is a 
waiting list of would-be exhibitors. 

The various trade groups have been 
allocated positions at Earls Court and 
Olympia as follows: 


EARLS CouRT 
Ground floor: 
Textiles and clothing. 
Commonwealth section. 
General and sales service (part). 
First floor (corresponds to second floor in 
U. 8.): 
Leather and allied industries. 
Foodstuffs, beverages, and tobacco 
Furniture and floor coverings. 
Suction cleaners 
Plastics. 
Pottery and glassware 


OLYMPIA 
Ground floor: 
Chemicals. 
Chemists’ supplies. 
Printing machinery 
Office equipment and machinery 
Music and radio. 
Jewelry, cutlery, silverware, and watches 
and clocks 
General and sales service (part). 
First floor: 
Sports goods. 
Fancy goods. 
Stationery, paper, and publishing 
Brushware. 
Second and third floors: 
Toys and games. 


The textile and clothing industries are 
making a major display at the 1949 Fair 
under the aegis of the Textiles Exhibition 
Working Committee which advises the 
Export Promotion Department on mat- 
ters of exhibition policy and represents 
the main trade associations of these in- 
dustries. The sections devoted to jewelry, 
plate, and watches and clocks; leather 
and allied industries; office equipment; 
chemicals; plastics; scientific instru- 
ments; photographic goods; furniture 
and printing machinery—these are all 
being organized in varying degrees by 
their respective trade associations in close 
collaboration with the Department. 

Exhibitors in the Birmingham Section 
of the Fair, where the engineering, build- 
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ing, hardware, and electrical industries 
are housed, have by now received de- 


tails of their allotments of space. The 
Birmingham Board of Management, in 
common with the Department, had 
equally been unable to accept all appli- 
cations, owing to the great demand by 
manufacturers for space available at 
Castle Bromwich. 

For further detailed information on the 
British Industries Fair, communications 
should be addressed to Export Promotion 
Department, Exhibitions Division, Horse- 
ferry House, Thorney Street, London, 
S. W. 1, England. 


Czechoslovakia at Foreign 
Trade Fairs 


According to a recent communication 
from the American Embassy at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia will participate officially 
and collectively during 1949 in the fol- 
lowing foreign trade fairs: 

First half-year 
Leipzig, March 6-13 
Vienna, March 13-20 
Utrecht, March 29—April 7 
Milan, April 17-27 
Poznan, April 23—May 10 
Brussels, April 30—-May 15 
Budapest, May 6-17 
Paris, May 21-—June 6 
Toronto, May 30-June 10 
Second half-year 
Helsinki, June 2-10 
Casablanca, July 2-17 
Moscow, end of July, beginning of August 
Izmir, end of August 
Stockholm, end of August 
Plovdiv, beginning of September 

A final decision has not been made as 
to participation at the trade fairs in Lyon, 
Zagreb, and Bari, and in the autumn 
fairs at Leipzig, Vienna, and Budapest 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
trade fairs, various branches of Czecho- 
slovak industry will participate in such 
specialized exhibitions as automobile 
salons, aircraft exhibitions, and packag- 
ing-technique displays 


Hannover Trade Fair, 1949 


It has been announced by the Deutsche 
Messe- und Ausstellungs A. G. of Han- 
nover that the Hannover Trade Fair of 
1949 will be held in two sections: one for 
light industries and consumer goods, 
April 22—28: and the second for technical 
products and industrial equipment, May 
20-30. 

Applications from Western German 
firms for display space were more than 
double the available area of 450,009 
square feet of covered halls and 200,000 
square feet of open area. It was there- 
fore decided at the recent meeting of 
representatives of the various trade asso- 
ciations of the three western Zones that 
it would best serve German interests to 


run the Fair in two sections. 


Although 


it is the declared intention of the Fajr 
Management to encourage foreign ex. 
hibitors to display their wares, space 
inadequacies will limit the 1949 exhibits 
to German firms only. 

The two sections of the Hannover 
Trade Fair of 1949 will include the fo}. 
lowing types of products: 


Hannover Trade Fair for Light Industries and 


Consumer Goods 


Office Equipment. 

Printing and Paper. 

Electrical Devices 

Plastics 

Products 
Steel 

Mechanical Precision 
and Optical Indus- 
tries 

Stoves, Cooking 
Ranges, Heating 
and Cooking Ap- 
paratus for House- 
hold and Trade 

Textiles and Cloth- 
ing 

Basketware 


made of 


Hannover Trade Fair 
and Industrial 
1949 


Vehicle Industry 
Iron and Steel 

Iron and Steel Proc- 
Industries 
Iron and Metalware 
Electrical Industries 
Machine - Building 

Industry 


essing 


American 


Equipment—May 


businessmen 


April 22-28, 1949 


Christmas 
tions. 
Rubber Goods. 
Leather 
Jewelry 
Cosmetics 
Glass, China, and 
Earthenware. 
Arts and Crafts. 
Furniture 
Musical 
ments 
Toys 
Sporting Gear. 
Baby Carriages. 
Handicrafts. 


Decora- 


Instru- 


for Technical Products 


20-30, 


Technical Novelties, 

Mechanical Precision 
and Optical Indus- 
tries 

Chemical and Phar- 
maceutical Indus- 
tries 


interested in 


attending the 1949 Fairs should write to 


the Deutsche Messe- 


und Ausstellungs 


A. G., Hanover, Niedersachsen, British 


Zone, Germany. 


The 


telegraphic ad- 


dress is EXPORTMESSE, Hannover 


International Automobile 
Show, New York City 


An International 


Automobile Show, 


devoted mainly to the display of Euro- 


pean cars and motorcycles, is scheduled 
to be held in New York City from Febru- 
ary 5 to 10, 1949, in the Armory at 25th 


Street 


and Lexington 


Avenue. United 


States manufacturers of automobile ac- 
cessories will, however, also be admitted 


to exhibit at 
information, 


that Show 


contact 


For further 
the organizers at 


Automobile Expositions, 57 Park Avenue, 


New York, N. Y 





A technical committee has been ap- 
pointed to study the cost of reconstruc- 
tion and modernization of the Hedjaz 


Railroad between 


and Saudi Arabia. 


Syria, 
The three Govern- 


Transjordan, 


ments are to determine the respective 
share of repair costs to be borne by each; 
the total cost has been estimated at 
6,000,000 Syrian pounds ($2,760,000). No 
capital improvements have been made on 
the road since 1940. 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
December 22, 1948. Opposition must be 
filed before January 24, 1949: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 


Dispersal 1—-Entire class 
Mercury 14—-Entire class 
Gem 14—Entire class 
Atomica 22-—Entire class 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial, Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


Date of 
Trade-mark Cla No, and product publica- 
tion 
148 
Econom it &— Precision cientific in Nov. 23 
cluding for industrial, edu 
cational and utility pur 
poses, measures and scales 
f all kind instrument 
Com pensilase A pharmaceutical product 1) 
Champion 47 — Oils and other substances 1 
for heating, illuminating 
combustion, or lubricatior 
Hybel i Matches candles, com Deo 
mon and detergent oap 
tarch, bluing, and other 
preparations for washing 
Calcinesium ) A pharmaceutical product Deo 
Eunazar ao Deo 
Angela 44--Tobacco and tobacco 1 
nanufactures and smoker 
artick except paper 
BB Te 2 Chemical substances used = Voy 
for agricultural and hort 
cultural, veterinary ind 
initary purpose 
DK il—Fruit D 
Rosebrand 10 ay 
Balsamo Ter A pharmaceutical prod 1) 
mareno uct 
Real % Precision, scientific in Do 
cluding for industrial, edu 
cational and utility pur 
poses, measure ind seal 
of all kind nstruments 
Calciofilina 5 A pharmaceutical spe Deo 
cialts 
G %—Precision, Clentific in Deo 
cluding for industrial, edu 
cational, and utility pur 
poses, measures and scale 
f all Kinds) instruments 
Leo dc Do 
Kero Mats 43—Natural and artificial ID 
mineral waters (not in 
cluded in other classes 
Hypnon A pharmaceutical prepa Do 
ration 
Sojan 11 Animaland vegetal food Do 
tulfs preserved or not 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substance 
for the same purpose, pre 
erved or not 
Sulfamix.. 2--Chemical substances used Do. 
for agricultural and horti 
cultural, veterinary, and 
: initary purposes 
Vitaflour 11 Animal and vegetal food Nov, 26 
stuffs preserved or not 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substances 
for the same purpose, pre 
+ erved or not 
Crusol i) Matches, candles, com Do 
mon and detergent soap 


Starch, blueing, and other 
preparations for washing 
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Trade-mark 


Vitamolina 


Big Three 
Filme 
Perlstocking 
Microvee 


Acrominium 


Always 


Alba 


Alladin 


Vuleania 


Lacolin 
Cosmopolitan 


Cometa 


Skol 
Superkore 
Essolene 
Pitazol 
Zoodigesta 


Cilatrast 


Cloni 


Zolon 
kk lon 
Vany 
Glamour 


Pulpotricina 
Confort 


Columbia 


Cebamin Da 
veres 
Pavermin 


Coco-Soda 


Coco-Brom 
Interport 


Lactival-Fer 
Ietan 


Coioranid 


Class No. and product 


41—Animal and vegetal food 
stuffs preserved or not 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substances 
for the same purpose, pre- 
served or not. 
2—-Insecticides 
32— Magazine 
36-—Stockings 
&—Precision, scientific (in 
cluding for industrial, ed 
ucational, and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments 
11—-Cutlery for general and 
household — use Cutting 
und perforating instru 
ments and tubes (except 
parts of machines 
s—Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, ed 
ucational, and utility pur 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments 
6 — Machines (except agricul 
tural) and their parts, for 
ill industrial purposes, 
is Perfumes and scented 
soaps Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth, and hair and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified 
21—-Vehicles of all kinds, 
manual, animal, mechani 
eal, or aviatorial traction 
39-—Articles of rubber or 
gutta-percha (not included 
n other classes 
3--A pharmaceutical prepa 
ration 
&— Motion-picture 
Ing 
17--Office supplies and equip 
ment of ail kinds (except 
paper 
+ -A pharmaceutical product 
1 Paints for leather 
42.-Wine 
+ Medicinal soap 
2—Chemical substances used 
for agricultural and horti 
cultural, veterinary, and 
Sunitary purposes 
+A pharmaceutical product 
16 -Matches, candles, and 
common and _ detergent 
soap. ost arch, blueing, and 
other preparations for wash 
ing 
do 
do 
do 
32.-Newspapers and maga 
zines 
} -Dental preparation 
‘+ -Outer wearing apparel 
(clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
goods, stockings and un 
specified 
32 — Books, newspapers, mag 
Zines, catalogues, ete 
}—A pharmaceutical product 


deve lop 


+ -A pharmaceutical product 
43 -Natural and artificial 
mineral waters (not in 
cluded in other classes 
do 
1)—Articles manufactured 
from natural or artificial 
silk piece goods or of knit 
goods 
}—-A pharmaceutical product 
1 -Chemical substances used 
in manufactured products, 
industries, analyses, re 
search, photography, and 
is anticorrosives 
do 





Date of 


public 


tion 


1948 
Nov 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Dee 


Do 


Do 
Dee 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Dec 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 


‘an 


26 





(Continued from p. 40) 


be entitled to a special discount to be decided 
by the water-supply company and approved 
by the municipality. 

All the water rates will be subject to 
revision every 5 years, and at all times 
are subject to the approval of the munici- 
pality. The net earned income of the 
company will be distributed for the fol- 
lowing purposes and in the order listed: 

1. A deposit equal to 5 percent of the net 
income will be credited to a special reserve 
fund, the purpose of which has not yet been 
defined. 

2. Asum not exceeding a return of 5.5 per- 
cent on the original investment will be dis- 
tributed to the shareholders as dividends. 

3. An amount equal to 2 percent of the 
total capital investment of the company will 
be deducted from the remaining portion of 
the net earnings and deposited in a sinking 
fund to cover the depreciation and replace- 
ment of fixed assets. 

4. If there is any more undistributed net 
income, 20 percent will be applied to the 
subsequent year’s operating budget, and the 
balance will be divided between the share- 
holders and the municipality, the former 
taking two-thirds and the latter one-third. 

Before funds are distributed in ac- 
cordance with purposes indicated in 
paragraph 4, the undistributed income 
will be made available to shareholders to 
assure that they have received a 5.5 per- 
cent return on their investments during 
the preceding 5 years. 

Tenders will be issued early this year, 
but it is generally considered that most 
of the equipment will probably be pur- 
chased from Great Britain and, to a 
lesser extent, from Portgual. Only ma- 
terials that are not otherwise available 
in nondollar areas are likely to be pur- 
chased from the United States. The 
combination of the shortage of dollar 
reserves, the imposition of import con- 
trols, and the company ownership is such 
as to preclude purchases from dollar 
areas unless such action proves abso- 
lutely necessary. 

A copy of the basic clauses of the con- 
tract negotiated between the Companhia 
de mocambique and the Beira Munici- 
pality may be obtained by contacting the 
Public Utilities Section of the Transpor- 
tation and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Exports of machinery from Italy in the 
first 6 months of 1948, with figures for the 
comparable period of 1947 in parentheses, 
included: textile machinery, 3,345 metric 
tons (1,446 tons); electric generators, 
motors, and transformers, 1,745 tons 
(1,617 tons) ; other electrical applicances 
and parts, 1,034 tons (920 tons) ; and ball 
bearings and parts, 819 tons (545 tons). 


AS 

















Economic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 10) 


previously announced, because of subse- 
quent revisions made in the amounts 
allotted. The recapitulation follows: 


ECA Announced Allotments by Type of 
Aid, April 1948—March 1949 
[In million dollars] 
} Condi 
Total Direct tional 
allot- Loan grant allot 
Country ment — re 
. ment 
l 2 (4 
Austria 220. 8 216. 4 4.4 
Belgium- Luxembourg 
and Belgian DOT _.- 218. 1 59.5 3.0 155. € 
Denmark 100. 0 31.0 65. 2 ‘ 
Trieste (U. S.-U. K 
Zone 18, 2 18. 2 
France and DOT 1, 058. 172.0 879.2 7 
Germany 
Bizone 416. 1 334. 5 S1.¢ 
French Zone 92.3 81.2 ll. 1 
Greece 72.0 172.0 
Iceland 10.3 6.8 
Treland - - - 89.0 89.0 
Italy _- 571. 5 67.0 469.1 35.4 
Netherlands and DOT 475.5 147.0 320.0 8. 5 
Netherlands 402.8 129.5 268.9 4.4 
Indonesia 72.7 17.5 51.1 4.1 
Norway 81.8 35.0 34.4 12. 4 
Sweden 40.8 22.0 1s 
rurkey ” 15.7 10.0 D7 
United Kingdom _- 1,320.8 313.0 773.8 34. | 
Total country 
allotments by 
type ? 4,901.4 952.3 3,367.0 582.1 


The proposed conditional allotment of $3,500,000 t 


Iceland is not now included in the intra-European vay 
ments plan. This amount covers dollar drawing rights 
which Iceland is expected to extend to the Bizone. 

2Includes only part of allotment for Turkey, the 
remainder being currently under review 


ECA Releases Big Sum From Aus- 
trian Counterpart and Interim- 


Aid Funds 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced recently at Washing- 
ton and in Vienna the release of 1,450,- 
000,000 schillings (approximately $145,- 
000,000 at the “free market” rate) from 
Austrian counterpart and interim-aid 
funds. 

A plan prepared by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment calls for utilization of this 
amount for national-debt reduction 
Both the United States and Austrian 
Governments consider that the move will 
be a strong step toward strengthening 
the position of the Austrian currency. 

Of the sum, 850,000,000 schillings will 
be released from ECA-controlled counter- 
part funds for retirement of Government 
debts held by the Austrian National Bank. 
Meanwhile, 600,000,000 schillings from 
interim-aid funds will also be used for 
retiring Government debts held by the 
National Bank which will rediscount spe- 
cially credited industrial investment 
notes to aid reconstruction. 

The release of these funds to Austria 
is in addition to 338,100,000 schillings in 
November and December 1948, and 250,- 
000,000 schillings in July 1948. These 


44 


were made available to finance the re- 
habilitation and reconstruction of rail- 
roads, postal and telegraph facilities, 
public buildings, flood-control and drain- 
ge projects. 


Latest Data on Procurement and 
Reimbursement Authorizations 


Issued by ECA 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations announced during the week 
ended Wednesday, December 29, totaled 
$43,079,000 and brought cumulative au- 
thorizations to $4,233,369,000 with adjust- 
ments, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration reports. Grants to Western 
European countries, Trieste, and China 
are included in the figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as machinery and equipment, metals and 
oil, as well as foodstuffs, were included 
in the new authorizations which have 
been announced in press releases num- 
bered 336, 338, 339, 340, and 344. The 
new authorizations approved during the 


week were issued to Austria, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Bizone Germany, Den- 
mark, France, French Zone Germany, 
Greece, Ireland, Netherlands, Trieste 
Turkey, and the United Kingdom 
Recipient countrie Weekly total 
Austria- $11, 954, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg 425, 000 
Denmark 2.001, 006 
France 151, 006 
Germany—French Zone : 804, 000 
Germany—Bizone 7, 228, 000 
Greece 765, 000 
Iceland 

Ireland 180. 000 
Italy 

Indonesia 

Netherlands 3, 442, 000 


Norway 


Sweden 

Trieste 223, 000 

Turkey 1, 023, 000 

United Kingdom 13, 625, 000 
Total, Europe 41, 821, 000 

China ? 1, 258. 000 
Total, all countries 43, 079, 000 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the incep- 
tion of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 


ministration announced through Decem- 


ber 29, 1948, with adjustments, follow: 
Austria $212, 690, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg 138, 939, 000 
Denmark 91,959, 000 
France - 945, 501, 000 
Germany—French Zone 63, 132, 000 
Germany—Bizone 338, 060, 000 
Greece 145, 932, 000 
Iceland 7 4, 948, 000 
Ireland 51, 612, 000 
Italy 497, 767, 000 
Indonesia 61, 791, 000 
Netherlands 310, 834, 000 
Norway 68, 046, 000 
Sweden 10, 000, 000 
Trieste 9, 518, 000 
Turkey 1, 665, 000 
United Kingdom 1, 109, 619, 000 

Total, Europe , 4, 062, 013, 000 
China 171, 356, 000 

Total, all countries . 4, 233, 369, 000 





These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


Europe 
Food and Agriculture 


Wheat $547, 998, 009 
Wheat flour 170, 388, 009 
Rye 7, 993, 000 
Bread grains 122, 000 
Coarse grains and prod- 

ucts 91, 452, 000 
Rice 7, 221, 000 
Other grain prepara- 

tions 3, 690, 000 
Meats 86, 527, 000 
Dairy products 70, 304,009 
Eggs 


5, 093, 000 


Fats and oil 180, 762, 000 


Vegetables and prepara- 

tions 18, 661, 000 
Fruits and nuts, except 

peanuts 9, 321, 000 
Sugar and related prod- 

ucts 106, 128, 000 
Miscellaneous food prod- 

ucts 16 574, 000 
Cotton 284, 141, 000 


Tobacco 106, 498, 000 


Oilcake and meal and 

other feeds and fod- 

ders 36, 048, 000 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 

materials 30, 113,000 
Miscellaneous agricultural 

products 25, 302, 000 

Total Food and Agri- 

culture 1 


804, 336, 000 


Industry 


Chemicals and _ related 

products 98, 431, 000 
Hides, skins, and leather 40, 616, 000 
Lumber and sawmill prod- 

ucts 51, 116, 000 
Pulp and paper 49, 659, 000 


207, 045, 000 
356, 296, 000 


Coal and related fuel 
Petroleum and product 


Fabricated basic textiles 53, 211, 000 
Nonferrous metals 266, 820, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals 24, 754, 000 
Metallic ores and concen- 
trates 46, 758, 000 
Iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts, primary 87, 718, 000 
Iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts, advanced 10, 417, 000 
Iron and _ steel finished 
manufactures 5, 875, 000 
Machinery 399, 921, 000 
Vehicles and equipment 177, 323, 000 
Miscellaneous industrial 
commoditie 28, 795, 000 
Total Industry 1, 904, 755, 000 


Total Commodities_ 3, '709, 091, 000 


Technical Services 1, 196, 000 
Ocean freight 343, 626, 000 

Projects Reconstruction 
program for Greece 8, 100, 000 
Total, Europe 4, 062, 013, 000 

China 
Food and Agriculture 

Wheat 9, 622, 000 
Wheat flour 6, 939, 000 
Rice 28, 056, 000 
Cotton 69, 790, 000 
Fertilizer 11, 262, 000 
Coal 286, 000 
Technical services 1, 191, 000 
Petroleum product: 36, 000, 000 
Ocean freight 7, 210, 000 
Special emergency fund 1, 000, 000 
Total, China 171, 356, 000 


Total, all countries_ 4, 233, 369, 000 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Marshall Plan Aids Norway’s 
Merchant Marine 


The Marshall Plan has smoothed the 
ways for the launching of many ships 
now being constructed by Sweden for 
Norway's merchant fleet, so badly dam- 
aged during the war, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in Norway re- 
ports. 

After the war Norway was faced with 
the realization that its merchant fleet— 
an earner of nearly $175,000,000 a year 
and the means of financing nearly 35 per- 
cent of its imports—was cut in half. It 
had dwindled, as a result of war destruc- 
tion, from 4,835,000 tons to 2,300,000 tons. 
As fewer Norwegian ships with their red, 
white, and blue ensigns fluttering from 
the stern were seen on the seas, the less 
the Norwegians have had to eat, to wear, 
and to shelter them. Thus, at war’s end, 
it became imperative that Norway re- 
build its fleet, if the nation’s standard 
of living was to return to its prewar 
status. 

This maritime nation that vied with 
Japan for number-3 place among the 
world’s merchant fleets turned to Swe- 
den, whose shipyards have been building 
ships for Norway for years. It placed 
orders with Sweden, but, soon after the 
building program got under way, Norway 
was faced with a shortage of Swedish 
crowns. 

Sweden was unable to accept Nor- 
wegian crowns for payment because of 
the unbalanced trade relationship be- 
tween the two countries and the non- 
convertibility of Norwegian crowns into 
the other European currencies. There- 
fore, Sweden could not have put large 
sums of Norwegian currency to any sub- 
stantial use. 

After the stalemate of “no money, no 
ships” was reached, ECA’s intra-Euro- 
pean payments plan for Marshall Plan 
countries was introduced. Under this 
system, Norway was able to obtain from 
Sweden a credit equivalent to approxi- 
mately $21,800,000. ECA-had granted 
Sweden dollar aid conditional that Swe- 
den use part of it to help other European 
countries, such as Norway, by granting 
credits in its own currency. The dollar 
aid given to Sweden or any country that 
ls put into the creditor’s position is used 
for purchases within the dollar area. As 
a result of this system, fewer United 
States dollars are in circulation in 
Europe. 

As Norway began to breathe easier 
again, another snag was hit. Sweden, 
With its foreign currency resources low, 
was unable to import the large amount 
of iron and steel needed for the Norwe- 
Sian ships. 

The answer was found once again in 
the Marshall Plan. Norway revised the 
list of goods it had requested from the 
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Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Jamaica. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers Al- 
geria. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Denmark. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Den- 
mark. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
El Salvador. 

Brokers, Stock and Share—Union of South 
Africa. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Denmark. 

Candle Manufacturers—Eire. 

Candle Manufacturers—Indonesia. 

Casket Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Netherlands. 

Clothing, Second-Hand, Importers and 
Dealers—Algeria 

Clothespin (With and Without Spring) 
Manufacturers—Italy. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Uruguay 

Cooking and Heating Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Peru. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Austria 

Dentists—Haiti 

Department Stores—-Costa Rica 

Derris-Root Exporters—Indonesia. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Iran 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Norway. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, Exporters, and 
Processors—-Siam 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters 
Argentina 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Haiti 

Flooring Contractors—Portugal 

Flour Mills—Denmark. 

Flour Mills—Ecuador. 

Formaldehyde Producers and Dealers- 
France. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Denmark. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Guatemala. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Haiti. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Dominican Republic. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers and 
Exporters—Cuba 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Ber- 
muda 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers and Ex- 
porters—Uruguay 


Hospitals—Colombia. 

Hospitals—Paraguay. 

Irish Moss, Dried and Bleached, Pro- 
ducers—France. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Angola. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Portugal. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 
Bahamas. 

Leather-Glove Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers—Angola. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Costa Rica. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers—Lebanon. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Peru. 

Live-Animal and Bird Importers and Deal- 
ers—Australia. 

Match Manufacturers—Austria. 

Match Manufacturers—Costa Rica. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Siam. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Sweden. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Denmark. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Siam. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies— 
France. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies— 
Italy. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies— 
Peru. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Netherlands. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers, Molders, 
Laminators, Fabricators of Plastic Products— 
Siam. 

Railway Supply Houses—Bolivia. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Eire. 

Rubber Stamp and Stencil (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—New Zealand. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Mexico. 

Sewing-Machine, New and Rebuilt, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Morocco. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Tunisia. 

Sponge Producers and Exporters—Cuba. 

Textile Shuttle Manufacturers—India. 

Vending Machine, Coin-Operated, Import- 
ers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Vending Machine, Coin-Operated, Import- 
ers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Vending Machine, Coin-Operated, Import- 
ers and Dealers—Panama. 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources, and in some instances, as 
indicated in the title, the lists are not 
complete. 

Plastic and Celluloid Product Manufac- 


turers and Exporters—Germany. 
Tea, Packaged, Exporters—Japan. 





United States and other dollar areas un- 
der the ECA. At the sacrifice of other 
essential goods, Norway asked for 40,000 
more tons of steel. It will be handed over 
to Sweden for use in Norway’s ships. 
With these two major stumbling blocks 
out of the way, the shipbuilding program 
is proceeding full speed ahead as Swe- 
dish workmen, trained in a skill handed 
down from their fathers and grand- 
fathers, construct new fast vessels for 
their Norwegian neighbors. Comment- 
ing on the shipbuilding program, Otto 
Malterud, vice-chairman of Norway’s 
delegation to the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation, said in 
Paris recently, “The shipbuilding pro- 


gram is now even ahead of schedule, and 
I am convinced full credit must be given 
to the Marshall Plan.” 

A number of other ships—even more 
than are being made in Sweden—are 
being constructed for Norway in British 
shipyards. These vessels are being fi- 
nanced through regular channels of trade 
by sterling balances held by Norway. 

The long-range program for the Nor- 
wegian merchant marine, which even in 
its present decimated state ranks third 
after the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, calls for an addition of nearly 3,- 
000,000 more tons if its aim of a mer- 
chant fleet of 5,600,000 tons is to be 
reached by the beginning of 1953. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





A verage rate Latest available quotation 
Ap 
Count uoted Dy pe hang ute 
104 1947 Novel Rate equiva D 
annual innua ber 1948 ‘ nt ir 
! ~ il 
Argent Paper peso Preferential 7 $0, 268 \ }4 
Ordinary 4 4.2 1.2 4 204 1) 
Auctior 1.04 4. 04 1.04 $04 2024 I) 
Fre irket 1.09 +. 0S 1s 1H s I 
B Bol i Controlled 42. 42 $2. 42 42.42 12.4 236 ) 5 
Differential 6. OF { 178 D> 
Curt HO, G4 ‘ t mM fh rim | 
Bra Cc Official ‘ 
Free market », 42 8. 72 ‘ ‘ { D . 
Special free mark 20. Of 
( Pe Banking market 
ree market 1.8 i S , : 
D.P K “ P 2 
nbdi Commerci t iK 
Bank of Reput 7 ‘ 8, 1948 
Curb s > 39 2 oH n 48 Oct ) 1048 
Costa R ( Uncontrolled s4 2 2 89 | N HS 
Controlled t f ) 
Cuba I Free ( " q ” M8 
Ecuador Sucr Centra] Bank ficia } 77 $ . is 
Free 47 8. i 8. 28 H 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2) I 45 
Mexico Peso Free 4. Be 4. Sf 46. SS { De 2, 1948 
Nicaragua Cordoba Officia 5 5. 5 . 20) COUd&D %. 1048 
Curb 44 64 9 tr) ) 
Paraguay Guarani Official 2 2 2 a Ms 
Free 2 ri Qt I) 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. Ai ‘ 1538 | De HS 
Free 87.8 12. 48 4 l " O54 I) 
Salvador... Color Free 2% 2. i 2 2. Ff 410M Dex 1, 1948 
Uruguay. Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. & 1. o 1. % 2t 8) 48 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1. o 1. ” 2 1) 
Other purpose 1. 785 1. 785 2. 2f 4425 D> 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 35 5 ate De 1, 1948 
Free 3 2 RF RF 208 Do 
1 Colombia, average rates for September; Ecuador, average rates for October; Paragua iverage rates for October 
2 January to August. 
> June to December. 
* No official quotation available since July 21, 1948. For fiscal purposes, 6.85 pes 1460) was estat ! Oct 
ber 1, 1948. 
5 June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 EXPLANATION OF RATES 
Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rate wecording t e 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate 
Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate tablished by decree of 


October 20, 1947), 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948 
differential rate. The curb market is technically illegal 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effecti 
actions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effccted at these rates. The free-market rate is used for non 
trade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are paid 
for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at the curb rate 
subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Remittances on account of capital may be made either at the curb rate, 
or in some instances for which special provision is made, at the official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax 
Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically provided 
for may exchange at the official] rate be used for this purpose. All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled rate 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’”’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury” 


according to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on 


Most nontrade remittances are ¢flected at t 


ve rate for such tran 


imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official] rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. A tax 


of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an 
auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rat 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for other purposes was reestablished on August 11, 1948, after having 
been suspended since July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in several 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those listed above 
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Port Houston Serves 

Industrial Metropolis 

of the Southwest 
Continued from p., 9) 


In addition, a $10,000,000 project to Widen 
the Houston Ship Channel by 100 feet 
and to deepen it to 36 feet, and a $13, 
000,000 tunnel-construction project, are 
part of the Port’s expansion plans, bring- 
ing the total program to $32,000,000. 

Scheduled improvements will give the 
Port seven new deep-water wharves, a 
new, larger export bulk handling plant 
an enlarged railroad system valued at 
more than $4,000,000, and traffic contro} 
at Morgan’s Point to cut down the time 
required by vessels in moving from deep 
sea to the Turning Basin. 

Work on one of the two great vehicular 
tunnels to be built under the Ship Chan- 
nel is in progress. This will remove al] 
ferry cross-channel traffic from the 
Channel and will improve the Port's effi. 
ciency and speed of operation, as wel] 
as speed up development of areas 
on the north the Channel. 

When the com- 
pleted, the largest vessels 
afloat will be coming up the Ship Chan- 
nel to berth at more and better deep- 
water wharves of modern design 

When these vessels turn inland, they 
will make a straight bee-line for the 
Turning Basin. By that time the curve 
at Morgan's Point, the half-way mark on 
the Channel, will be sliced off. The 
Channel width will have been increased 
to 600 feet 

A holding wharf and communications 
station equipped with radar at Morgan's 
Point is part of the program. Here ships 
may be held to await a dock in Houston 
without having to anchor at Bolivar 
Roads, 25 miles away. Here they will 
be given a picture of traffic on the Chan- 
nel to insure more speedy travel and safe 
night operations. 

In addition, much new equipment will 
be humming away. Anew bulk handling 
plant will be in use to move the South- 
west’s large reserves of coal, sulfur, and 
other bulk commodities to world markets. 
This new plant will unload any type of 
railroad car at a rate of not less than 40 
cars per hour 

In-bound grain equipment also will be 
available to handle the large amount of 
rice, sorghum, soybeans, and other prod- 
ucts coming into the Port in barges and 
ships. 

A new heavy lift, able to raise 75 tons 
of cargo 80 feet at any position of the 
ship, will be on hand. It will be possible 
to move the lift up and down the dock 
and will eliminate the necessity of mov- 
ing the vessel. 

All these and other contemplated im- 
provements are aimed toward making 
Port Houston's terminal properties as di- 
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versified and economical as any in the 
Nation. 

Active in the promotion of the Port is 
the Houston Port and Traffic Bureau. 
To this agency is charged the responsi- 
bility of laying plans and developing pro- 
grams that will result in the full utiliza- 
tion of the facilities of this great Port. 
This Bureau is constantly gathering and 
disseminating information that will 
make the potential shipper aware of the 
advantages offered by Port Houston. 

Recently the Houston Port and Traffic 
Bureau appointed a new manager to co- 
ordinate the activities of the traffic, re- 
gional office, and information divisions of 
the Bureau. R. T. Behannon, well- 
known representative of Gulf ports in 
Washington and the Southwest, was ap- 
pointed to this office. 

Another step in the program of this 
Bureau was the reestablishment of its 
Kansas City office and the naming of 
George K. Reeder as the Southwestern 
representative A veteran railroad 
freight and traffic executive, Mr. Reeder 
serves Midwest shippers and works as 
liaison man between them and the Port 
of Houston. 

Promotional plans of the Bureau in- 
clude door-to-door calls on shippers in 
the Mid-Continent area, a program to 
invite shippers to Houston to view port 
facilities, and a tentative annual trade 
conference. In addition, the Port carries 
on extensive publicity throughout the 
United States, in Central America, and 
abroad through an information division 
within the Port and Traffic Bureau. 

Many other agencies are helping the 
Port to gain more business. Houston 
banks, freight forwarders, the Maritime 
Association, steamship lines, railroads 
and air lines, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Field Office of the United States 
Department of Commerce are all playing 
an active part. 

To the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, chartered in 1840, considerable 
credit must be given for the continuous 
progress of Houston and‘its Port down 
through the years. Always active, the 
Chamber has grown with the city, until 
now its various departments serve all 
phases of the business of this city. The 
Foreign Trade Department of the Cham- 
ber has been active in promoting trade 
and good will with the Latin American 
Republics. One of the regular programs 
of this Department is the sponsoring of 
good-will trips to Mexico for the local 
business interests. From this program 
many lasting commercial relationships 
have developed. 

Another organization active in the 
building of Port Houston is the local 
Field Office of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Houston Dis- 
trict Office is the official agency outside 
of Washington through which exporters, 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.— Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board, 


Average rate 











Latest 
‘eens bs... 
Country Monetary unit | quotation 
J ’ . » | December 
oaamuls pa... 10s | oy 
° ‘ , | (monthly) | ‘“ 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 $3. 2100 | . $3. 2123 | $3. 2121 
Belgium Franc . 0228 . 0228 | © . 0228 | 0228 
Canada Dollar | | 
Official . 9520 1. 0000 | 1. 0000 | 1. 0000 
Free . 9329 9200 | - 9225 | . 9230 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 . 0201 | 0291 | 0201 
Denmark Krone *. 2088 2086 | . 2085 | . 2085 
France (metropolitan) France ; . 0084 | . 0084 | | : 
Official _- . 0047 | > 
‘ree | . 0032 . O08 
India Rupee . 3016 | 3016 | 3017 . 3017 
Netherlands Guilder 378] 3776 } . 3762 . 3765 
New Zealand Pound 3, 2263 | 3. 2229 3. 9915 3. 9912 
Norway Krone * 2018 | . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 0403 . 0403 . 0403 
South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4. 0074 | 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta *. 0913 | . 0913 . 0913 ie 
Sweden Krona * 2586 . 2782 | _ 2782 . 2782 
Switzerland Frane__ * 2336 . 2236 . 2236 . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4. 0328 | 4. 0286 4.0315 4. 0308 
*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
** Temporarily omitted 
: ‘ —e o » » : : ’ . ‘Vv ry 
importers, and others engaged in inter- Changing EXPOR'I 
national trade obtain current informa- P * Teas T . 
. ’ otentialities for U. S. 
tion on regulations of foreign countries, ‘ | 1 P d 
. . : j . « ~ . 
including tariff rates and documentary Agric ultura roducts 
requirements, exchange restrictions, im- (Continued from p. 5) 
port and export quotas, foreign taxes, ‘i ee 
Webb-Pomerene Associations 


laws, food and drug regulations, and 
trade-mark and patent requirements, 
The office also provides practical busi- 
nesslike advice on methods and proce- 
dures of doing business, market prospects, 
lists of agents and distributors, and re- 
ports on the commercial integrity and 
financial responsibility of foreign firms. 
Extensive files are maintained on the 
trend of trade in particular products with 
speciific countries, with comprehensive 
statistical data compiled both here and 
abroad showing the extent of the move- 
ment of goods between countries and the 
productive and distributive capacity, in- 
dustry development, and economic and 
financial conditions of particular areas. 

As the medium through which infor- 
mation and data gathered by the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service is disseminated, the 
Field Offices carry out one of their most 
important responsibilities in the field of 
international trade. In a coordination 
agreement entered into in 1939 between 
the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the latter is the au- 
thorized official channel for the distribu- 
tion of Foreign Service reports and the 
dissemination of foreign industrial and 
commercial information. Close liaison is 
thus maintained by the Field Office be- 
tween American business interests and 
the Foreign Service of the United States. 

These organizations and other inter- 
ested parties typify an aggressive city 
determined to maintain a port equal to 
the industrial expansion now under way. 


as Aid to Farm-Product Ex- 
porters 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE for the 
knowledge gained by industry through 
its own efforts to meet the requirements 
of the market to which it is selling. 
Such efforts must find expression 
through thoroughly judicious methods 
and well-chosen channels. Among the 
instrumentalities fostering foreign trade 
is the Webb-Pomerene association— 
a method to which U. S. exporters of 
farm products might well direct increas- 
ing attention. Such an association is an 
organization of producers or manufac- 
turers, usually of similar products, for 
the purpose of selling to foreign buyers. 
The law under which such associations 
are formed is the Export Trade Act 
passed on April 10, 1918. This law 
grants, to export combines, exemption 
from the anti-trust laws, with proper 
safeguards to domestic business. 

Each Webb-Pomerene association is 
formed to meet the needs of the particu- 
lar industry it represents. There is, 
therefore, considerable difference in the 
type of functions performed. Most 
groups incorporate for their own con- 
venience, but the law does not require it. 
Generally, the associations operate on 
an expense basis, with the profits going 
to the individual members. 

Some associations purchase the prod- 
ucts of their members for the purpose 
of selling them to foreign buyers. Others 
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serve as central selling agents, taking 
orders, negotiating sales, and handling 
the shipments. In some cases, the mem- 
bers negotiate sales under the direction 
of the association. Association offices 
are maintained, and agents are employed 
in this country and abroad. Under some 
conditions, it is found advantageous to 
employ special agents abroad to survey 
‘markets, advertise the products handled 
by the association, and otherwise exploit 
sales. 

The members may agree on prices, 
terms, and sales policies for export ship- 
ment, adopting uniform contracts. If 
desirable, a minimum price is agreed 
upon, or the members may be free to 
quote prices but must report them to the 
association. More often, price is deter- 
mined by the foreign agent of the asso- 
ciation, varying in the different markets 
to meet local conditions. 

Other functions that have _ been 
adopted by export associations include 
standardizing of products for export and 
improving the quality of goods, main- 
taining inspection service, employing 
claim agents, and settling disputes over 
export sales. 


“Good Enough” Inadequate— 
Prices Must Be Right 


THE BEST sales program will demand 
that the quality and price of the com- 
modity give it a competitive opportunity. 
As for quality, there have been times 
when exporters have taken the attitude 
that a particular shipment was good 
enough for a certain market, but for- 
tunately this is not often the case. Cer- 
tainly, we are in a position to compete 
on a quality basis with any other nation 
in the world, and lack of quality should 
assuredly not hamper our agricultural 
exports. Price is another question. 

We know what happens to our export 
volume when we price ourselves out of 
the markets. We also know that dump- 
ing our agricultural surpluses on the for- 
eign market has caused other countries 
to establish import regulations that were 
in effect embargoes. Fortunately, price 
will not be so much the controlling fac- 
tor for all the commodities we have to 
sell. Prices in the foreign market may 
be relatively lower than those for do- 
mestic sales but still sufficiently high to 
be profitable to producers of some com- 
modities. It seems evident now that 
wheat, cotton, and tobacco will not be 
among the commodities of this group. 
These commodities will require our best 
efforts to keep them moving into export 
channels at prices and in volume suffi- 
cient to assure a sound economic posi- 
tion for their producers. They are com- 
modities which will be influenced more 
than any others by the success of our 
efforts to maintain a high level in our 
export-import trade. 
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tries since the close of the war and be- 
cause of increased domestic demand re- 
sulting from import prohibitions. 


FOREIGN TRADE, URUGUAY 


Sales of Uruguayan wool to the United 
States in the third quarter (April through 
June) of the 1947-48 wool year amounted 
to 17,347 bales, as compared with 7,011 
bales during the corresponding quarter 


of 1947. Total exports for the first 9 
months of the wool season ‘(October 
through June) amounted to 140,071 


bales, as compared with 92,428 bales in 
the like period of the preceding year. 

Imports of silk yarns, all from Canada 
and Italy, totaled 2,895 kilograms in the 
second quarter of 1948. 


RuG PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Production of stamped rugs in French 
Morocco in the period January through 
July 1948 totaled 41,818 square meters 
In 1947 27,202 knotted stamped rugs were 
exported, of which France received 20,- 
850, the United States 29, and all other 
countries, 6,323. Knotted-unstamped 
rug exports numbered 4,716 and the 
principal destinations were Belgium with 
1,812, France 1,313, and the United States 
571. 

Viscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, SWEDEN 

Sweden's flax-growing area in 1948 
amounted to 3,820 hectares, producing 
about 2,200 tons of flax fiber and tow, as 
compared with 3,970 hectares in 1947 
which produced 1,981 tons of fiber and 
tow. In 1948, 1,875 hectares of hemp 
were planted, as compared with 2,036 in 
1947, and production totaled about 1,000 
tons and 1,022 tons, respectively. 

In the period January through August 
1948, 690 tons of flax fiber and 1,396 tons 
of hemp fiber were imported, as com- 





pared with 1,151 tons and 3,513 tons, re. 
spectively, in the entire year 1947. 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Russia 
were the only suppliers of flax in 1947, 


EXPORTS OF CORDAGE AND TWINE, REpPusiic 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Cordage exports from the Republic of 
the Philippines in the first half of 194g 
amounted to 1,944 metric tons and ex. 
ports of twine totaled 23 tons. 


Waxes 


IMPORTS OF CARNAUBA AND CANDELILLA 
WAXES 

Imports of carnauba and candelillg 
waxes into the United Kingdom in the 
first 9 months of 1948 declined in value 
by nearly £900,000, as compared with im- 
ports in the corresponding period of 1947, 
according to the Board of Trade. Totals 
were £525,095 and £1,402,173, respectively, 





Norwegians Plan Fillet 
Export to U.S. 


Experimental shipments of Norwegian 
fish frozen in cellophane-wrapped pound 
packages have met with real success in 
the midwestern United States, according 
to Norwegian fish exporters. Prelimi- 
nary shipments sent early last spring 
were followed by a 200-ton export of 
packaged cod, haddock, and assorted 
types later in the year. Both shipments 
appear to have caught the American 
taste, and present plans anticipate siz- 
able shipments of Norwegian frozen fish 
to the United States early in 1949. 

Though the Norwegian export product 
must compete with American fish as well 
as fish from Canada and Iceland, frozen 
fillets from Norwegian waters have re- 
tained their first-class condition despite 
the long transport, and compete most 
favorably in price and quality with other 
brands. A number of Norwegian freezing 
plants have already indicated their in- 
tention to pack for the American market 
during the coming fishing season. 





“Careful Planning, Forthright 
Action” 
THE AMERICAN FARMER has demon- 
strated his ability to produce cheaply 
and efficiently agricultural commodities 
that the rest of the world needs. The 
degree in which these markets are 
opened to United States agricultural pro- 
ducers will depend upon removal of bar- 
riers to trade that prevent an exchange 
of commodities at prices fair to producer 
and consumer alike. In this connection, 
it should be added that in the immediate 
future countries of Europe will undoubt- 
edly attempt to maintain the production 
of certain crops at levels higher than 
those dictated by the comparative ad- 


vantage found in other areas. This 
course will be caused in part by the short- 
ages of dollars and in part by the deter- 
mination of those countries to become as 
nearly self-sufficient as possible as a pro- 
tection in case of war. 

If we maintain a high level of imports, 
the problem of the dollar shortage will 
be corrected. With more stable world 
conditions, certainly the fear of food 
shortages will become less and less ap- 
parent and people will be more willing to 
depend upon food obtained from foreign 
sources if prices are reasonable. It will 
take careful planning and forthright ac- 
tion on our part if American agriculture 
is to benefit fully from such possibilities. 
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